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^••’v' r Thd''farm operators varied greatly in .their income, tenure statue, age, 
size of farms, experience in farming and number of years residing in the 
barrio .and number of years operating the present farm. 

Seventy-six per cent of the farms studied were owner—operated and 24 
per cent were tenant-operated. The size of the farms ranged from 5 to 6 
hectares. Rice was the major crop and the main source of receipts. 

Owner-operators had generally higher investment than the tenants. Labor 
earnings and family income of the owner-operators were very much higher than 
the tenants. Alien merchants and the landlords were the chief sources of 
credit for financing field operations,' 

•The owner-operators were better farmers than the tenants. This is so, 
because the owner-operators were ail graduates of vocational agriculture from 
the former Bukidnon National Agricultural School whose site, is the area they 
•are now cultivating,. The owner-operators had better social conditions end 
•lived in better houses with better facilities. Young and adult members of 
the operator families joined in organized group activities. 

', . " ' : ■ 

About three-fourths of the population of the Philiopines live in rural 
areas They have sub-standard living conditions. Where such a proportion » 
of the total population live in poverty, the economy of the country is under¬ 
developed, Fjbr the economy to develop progressively, the living standard of 
the people must be raised. Various government agencies and entities have 
been, created from time to time with their own or cooperative programs for 
the. Upliftment of the rural people. 

Socio-economic surveys are generally conducted to serve as the basis 
for lines of action that any interested agency or entity, private or public, 
may pursue in accomplishing their objectives. An accurate knowledge of rural 
•conditions is, therefore, necessary before an effective program of develop¬ 
ment can be implemented by government or private agencies. 

. Since rice is the most important agricultural produce of ,the country 
and the majority Of the people eat rice, the consideration of conditions of 
..the .rice growing population in the different regions deserve priority. 

Managok is one of the principal rice growing areas of Bukidnon. No-system¬ 
atic study of the socio-economic conditions of the fanners in the area has 
been conducted. . :••-•• 


' 1/ Experiment Station Contribution No.2 

f/ Philippine Agricultural Statistics, Vol. 1, DAE, .DA^R, Manila 

.1954, p. 26 1 ?. V 
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The objective of this study is to find out the major economic and social 
conditions obtaining among the graduates of the Buiddnori.National Agricultural 
School and non-graduates who are farming in the area. 


The survey method was employed in collecting the data 0 ThB fanti business 
and social conditions of the farmers for the crop year 1956-1957 were obtained 
•from interviews with the farmers, their wives, and other members of their fa¬ 
milies* These were recorded in pre-tested questionnaires. All the farmers, 
graduates and non-graduates of the Bukidnon National Agricultural School, 
farming the former school reservation were included in the study* 

\:"r • : ’ • ; 

DISCUSSION OF ^ULT's’ : ' V 


Description of the areifi' 7 /The .i’qrfofc r Bukidnon National Agricultural 
SchooXfreservation in Managok is situated'Vbcut nine* kilometers from the 
National highwa'y^cc TheJplace is bounded on the west by barrio Linabo, on 
the east by Managok proper, on the.north by Ulimapon Creek, and on the south 
by the ,Capistrano mountainsA provincial?, road connects these barrios to the 
national Jix'ghwhy'io-'Tl 7 p place is easily accessible by motor..transportation but 
only one bus 1 'runs •.&<?.,.and from the..barrio each day. The municipality of Malay- 
balay which'ls "the capital 'of the ^.province is traversed by theMSsyrq. Highway. 

■‘•■'IV has. e. provincial and a-private high school offering general curriculum , 
?: Vrid , :a' : no'rma.l ; college .offering a four-year elementary education"curriculum. 

The barjofo^has an eiemenb&ry-settlement farm school. It has four, "sai^i- 
sari 11 stores and a Roman Catholic chapel , The ricefield.3 arc irrigated by 
means of meandering creeks, the,.Uiimonon on the north, Binalbagou on the 
■ 'south, and Abuhan on the west. vc 


•fi-Acciqrding' to -,'inf ormationa. certain portion of ■ the .unoccupied.-are? of 
"tha-:.bappio ; 6f 'Managok’, Malaybalay^ Bdkidnon was converted into a- resery^f 1 - 
' tion<- ; fq!r"the Managok Agricultural School which was Originally established in 
Colonia, Maalag.,,..•Bukidnon^ .hi £xedikr : po-rt.3 on '6f' the ^.esertetlon was con¬ 
verted into ricefields’ due•to-the presence of live. streams and good ferti¬ 
lity of the soil,' ’ Later the"Maiiagbk Agricultural School was converted into 
'the Bukidnon National Agricultural School to get better financial- support 
^he government ...and thus rendering better instruction for young ,boys 
''ahd- girid interested in agrlpuifure particularly those coming from Eftikidnon. 


■ V P:: ,. , i ^phhihg the Japanese occupation -(i94L--19l4) the area was cultivated by 
T0,f 'students strandeei. in the placeOh June 27, .3.946, .plesse^^ytere^.'resumed. 
Zosimo Montehayor,,'..then' Superintendent of mg school, ..was.instrupjts.d.by the 
then Secretary of Inst ruction, .Manuel- V; Gall'd go, to transfer- 1 the-. school site 
tQ. Musuan, Bukidnon,, The Managok site was tip bo'.kept a •settlement project 

hep '-forTgraduates of the Bukidnon Nv'Civiiai ; '_i\ycultu-rai ■ Sphcjcl j Only around 
/O ri-saOji-,hectares the reservation was available ievr suba;:.;yisibn. , .'intp..8-hec- 

t^ro’.idts- : 'for- eaqh applicant.. r Only fifty graduates were able - to acquire 
lots. THe' : rest,,of the reservation- consisting of. a - 200-hectare forest area, 
a 6-hecta!he "public space, -a ,ki-hectara site f or-+lie,.Manag6k 'Settlement Fanri 
School and a 104-hcctare ; loi £qr r replsosmcnt- -residential lots'and a PW- 
ii/rcROsied road'were ,not released for : ‘3ubdivision.. .1 ;:r '••• 

• . . * . %• ■ . '• it. 4 

, • *i •* * - !-•. t, • * i ■ '■ *•; . 
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Economic Conditions 

Birthplace, age and farming experience . The age of the operators ranged 
from 2l to 67 years or an average of 38 years. The average age of owner- 
operators was 42 years and the tenant-operators was 36 years 0 The owner- 
operators were somewhat older than the tenant-operators* 

None of the operators was born in the barrio. The owner-operators come 
to the place mainly to study while the tenant-operators came to work for 
absentee owners. Neither did any come from other barrios of the municipa¬ 
lity. Only one or 2 per cent came from another municipality of the province 
while 49 or 98 per cent came from other provinces. . 

• Owner-operators resided longer in the place than the- tenant-operators 
because their residence when they were still students were included* When 
•they graduated the land was released to them so that they resided in the 
place permanently. • Tenants were much younger and had a shorter residence 
in the place which suggests that they are of a mobile class. They also 
had a shorter farming experience. The number of years that tenants had been 
operating farms was three-fifths that of the owner-operators. 


Table 1. Birth place, age, and farming experience of operators 


ITEM 

OWNER 

TENANT 

ALL FARMS 

Number-of farms 

12 

38 

50 

Age of farm operator, years 

Birthplace of farm operators in per cent 

42 

36 

38 

Operator's barrio 

0 

0 

0 

‘.Other barrios of municipality 

0 

0 , 

0 

Other municipalities of province 

8 

0 

2 

‘, Other provinces 

92 

100 .... 

98 

.Length of residence in barrio, years 

20 

5 

9 

Number cf years engaged in farming 

Number of years farming in barrio or 

22 

IS. . 

18 

operating the farm 

20 

V 

5 

9 


Size of fj'rms. The fanners operated areas ranging from-one to eight 
hectares. The average size for all tenure classes was 3.8 hectares %. This 
is slightly larger than the national average size of 3.5 hectares 2/» 
the Average owner-operators had larger farms than tenant-operators. The 
former cultivated an average of 6 hectares while the latter had an average 
of 3 hectares c 


^Philippine Agricui+’^al Statistics: Vol, 2. Division of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources; 1954, p. 7. 
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TdKLe. 2. SizeaOf farms 




.. r ■ ■■ . , • 

, . 

, - .,-^j . ■ 

.i 

AREA IN RECTA RE > 

i l . * Y. 

7 NUMBERS 

.. ALL 

TOE- 

•" . Owners Tenants 

Number 

Per,cent 

• - : 2.op. 1 - 

:; . i 

' 1 : 

r ,. t • 

•• ’’ 15 

.i ■ 

14 

29 

*•" -'2.01 .3,00 • • • • : 


'• + ! - i:: 15 . s 

15 • 

30 

3.01 - 4.0q ; . • 

' - a 

• 

•••. 4 

8 

’ 4,01 - *5w00- • 

■ " • . . , • > 2- 

r 4 

6 

12 

•* 1,v - 5.01 - 6.00 •' - 

1 

2 . 

5 

6 

6.01 -’7.00 

.2 

1 0 

2 

.42 

7.01 - 8.00- 

' 5 

1 

• ' 6/ 

12 

r .. Total 

12 

58 

50 

' "ioo 

•>,- •• 

Average area 

d 

5.1 

3.8 


Utilization of farm area . More than nine-tenths of the .farm area was 
planted to crops tTable 3)# ’Only a very small area was devoted to farmsteads. 
Operators, especially tenants, built their houses on idle areas. Most often 
these were on the edges of the fields. Operators who maintained lawns had 
larger farmsteads than those *ho did not maintain lawns, ^he rest of the • 
area was utilized for pasture. Since the area for pasture was small, animals 
were grazed further on idle lots which belonged to absentee-owners. 


Table 3. Utilization of farm areas in hectares 


USE 

OWNER . 

TFNANT i 

.. AL L 
Number 

FARMS • 

Per cent 


■Hectare ' 

Hectare 

Ffectare 


Crops ' • 

5.19. 

3.12 

3.62 

95.00 

Farmstead 

.23 

.0 

.05 

1.00 

Pasture * 

,64 - ' 

,0 

.15 

4.00 

Total 

6,06 

5.12 

L t 

3.82 

r * ■ > 

100.00 . 

m ?• r 'ii 


Important crops 'grown . Rice and com were the principal crops grown. 
Rice was grown by 94 per cent of the farmers or on 47 farms covering 158 
hectares. Owner-operators cultivated larger palay farms with an average of 
4,2 hectares while tenants cultivated only ar. average of 2.8 hectares. Corn 
was grown by 28 ner cert of the farmers or or. 2'l farms comprising 21.5 hec¬ 
tares. 


Sugar cane, coffee, cowpea, peanut, and tobacco were grown in limited 
quantities. Sweet potato, cassava, eggplant, tomato, sitao, and other veg¬ 
etables were grown in very limited scale. The most common fruit plant grown 


. ‘M 
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was banana < This was usually grown along farm boundaries and near the 
houses. One-half of the operators grew sweet potato and cassava. 

Table 4c Important ~rops grown 


NUMBER OF AREA PLANTED 

FARMS W '**' ■ OWNER TENANT_ 

Hec t5 re hectare 


n^.ce-.r*. r* >? ■ 

47 

" “ '412. 

2.0 

•Corn — . 

14 b/ 


. 6 

-Sugar cano'.. 

4 " 

n 

a 

Coffee 

ft b/' 

a 

a‘ 

Tobacco 

*\ "" 

. JL 

a 

a ’>> 

Sanana 

29 b/ 

a 

a 

Other fruits 

.4 " 

a 

a 

peanut . • 

• ,1V 

a 

a 

Sweet potato . 

24' 

a 

a 

Cassava 

: 27 

■a 

a 

Other root orype 

1 

a 


Cowpea 

2 

a 

a 

• Eggplant • 

' 18 

a * 

a 

, Tomatoes 

• 6 

a v- 

• ai 

Sitao 

6 

• 1 a 

a n 

Ajnpalaya 

2 

: ’ 

a 

Other vegetables 

8 

a 

a 


ALL FARMS 

Hectare 

5.2 

.4 

a 

a 

r .. ^ 

a 

a 

a 

a 

“■a 

... a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


a/ Less than C»1 hectare 

b/ Some areas are double-cropped... . 

Livestock kepc. Al.. the farmers raided carabaos for draft, purposes. 

None raised cattle"either for work or for home consumption (Table 5). These 
constituted the only source of farm rower in addition to human labor* Owner* 
operators kept an average of‘two carabaos to mcqt labor requirements on the 
farm inasmuch is they cul tivated bigger Conns >£' Tenants on the other hand 
kept an average of one carabao each. Carabaos ether than for work purposes 
were mostly females kept primarily for milking and oreeding purposes. Nearly 
every farmer raided poultry and svine minly for home consumption and some 
for market* 1*1 rmcr-*operators living along oc near creeks and streams raised 
ducks c Owner-ops rotors raised more 'livestock th*n tenant-operators. 

Capital investment? The average capital investment for each farm was 
PI y 840.00 o’" More "than" one -hal f of this amount was in land (Table 6). Work 
animals and buildings ranked next to land with 21 per cent and 11 per cent 
of .the capital'investment, respectively. Very little was invested in other 
"livestock; equipment* and eieds nv A e,, opVr• s ? f 
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Table 5 e Important livestock raised 


TObEFUf number of anImais AVERAGE FOk 
FARMS Owner Tenant 50 FARMS 


• WORK ANIMALS.: 

• ^ _ 


.' Carabaos : ! 

50 

1.00 

1.20 

1.36 

OTHER LIVESTOCK: ' 





Carabao 

5 

0,58 

0.05 

0.18 

Swine 

10 

2.00 

0.42 

0.80 

Hens 

47 

16.60 

5.13 

7.88 

Other chickens 

45 

17.42 

9.24 

11.20 

Other poultry 

16 

16,83 

2.76 

6.14 


The investment for owner-operated farms was relatively higher than 
the tenant-operated farms. The difference in investment among these farms 
may be due to size, The owner-operated farms are bigger than the tenant- 
operated far’ms. 


Table 6, Capital investment 


FORM OF CAPITAL 


Land 

Work animals 
Buildings 

Tools and equipment 
Other livestock 
Seeds and supplies 

Total 


OWNER TENANT 


peso 

peso 

1,539 

853 

535 

343 

449 

111 

224 

78 

213 

45 

84 

29 

3,044 

1,459 


ALL FARMS PER CENT 


peso 

1,018 

55 

390 

21 

192 

11 

113 

6 

85 

5 

42 

2 

a, 840 

100 


Ownership of capital . The owner-operators owned all the capital in- 
vested in their farms while the tenant-operators owned only 35 per cent of 
the capital (Table 7). For all farms, the average capital investment of the 
operators was 60 per cent of the total. Although there are more tenants 
than owners, the latter had bigger investment because the area of their farms 
are almost twice those of the tenants. Some of the owner-operators besides 
financing their own farming have to supply their tenants with some of the 
work animals, equipment and seeds. These differences in the ownership of 
capital between the owner-operators and the tenants may also be due to our 
tenancy law3. The 3.and which is the biggest investment is supplied by the 
o«ner of the farm. 

Farm receipts . The receipts from pa'lay was the highest (Table 8), It 
contributed about~four-fifbhs of the total receipts derived from the differ¬ 
ent sources, The farm receipts arranged from the highest to the lowest are: 
palay, poultry and eggs, corn, increase in capital, other livestock, fruits, 



CiY-CS '■ 
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T " .y^getaSlea,;. sweet potato, cowpea and peanut, ^he last four crops contributed 
" less than 0,1 per cent of the total rece opts. ^he field crops, are the great¬ 


est sources of receipts. r ’ r!i 

»■+ft rn' .. .. 

' . .,.. .. : ; /" • Table 7. Ownership of capital 

*iV; v < • * ■ 

‘ T CAPITAL OlEDlY 

FORM OF CAPITA! 


.AiLii'' Farms 


- * 

pesos 

pesos 

-- . . 

Land 

1,539 

0 


-Work animals 

535 

231 

:304. i;.r;- 

Buildings 

449 

111 

1.9 S 2 

Tools and equipment 

224 

68 

. 165.. ,,, 

Other livestock' 

213 

45 " 

. A®,.-™ 

Seeds and supplies 

84 

27 

: : 4X.;-,,. 

Total 

3,044 

482 

1,095 r:, " V 


( ..The owner-operators received more than thrice the amount received-by the 
tenants.. The tenants received a Tittle more than one-half of the total receipt.:, 
received by all"farms. The differences in the amount of receipts-received by 
the two tenure groups maybe- due to-size of farm business, v. •Besides, the receipt 
received by ’-thc owner-operators constitute their Share's from the tenant and • 
the amount raised by them. The security of tenure may be another reason why 
the tenants had less receipts than the owner-operatorsr While the owner- 
'iperotors planted more crops, the tenants on the other hand were, reluctant 
because of the insecurity'?-o-f tenure. Instead, they concentrated their elTor- 
in-raising pa-lay. , '• ■' ' 


so.u^,of: RECEIP-TS 
—r-"E "-W.. 

Field' cropy: : 

Palay-' : ‘ 

Corn. 1 " ' ' . 1 ' 

Cowpea' - M • 
PraniTfc-"- • r - ' u - 
. Sweet potacq 
Poultry, and eggs 
Increase in capital 
Other livestock , i? . 
FruitS . 

Vegetables'' 

Total 


Table 8. Farm receipts 


OWNER 

■ r . • 

..pesos 
1 1.470 

■ : . •• 

. .94- • v 
? . r - a j " ' 

' a v } 

a 

221 

85 

,13 ' ' - ' 

• .*>• 16 ‘ 

. 4* * 

1,807 


TENANT 

Pesos 

'-477 

445 

32 

•• a 

. i < L 

-a‘ 

a 

30 

. 22 

r-'r- 

. a - • 

•• 9 ' 


ALL FARMS ■' ' P^R!;St ? • 

. Pes'csr - u - " ’ 

. 7.16,e -u &>■ ■' 

66Oj: • i. t..*79 

'! . 47 :.l ••••:: 00 

•>i<- • 

a a 

a a 

76. 9* \ 

, ,-37..‘4 : H 

.!/ r - 8 ! 
..-ruvr- • • ” 

2 a 


g f 

J Less than 0.1 per cent 
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Fcrm expenses. "Expenses for all farms averaged PS71 (Table 9), Owner- 
operaiors had about one-fourth more expenses than the tenants. The share of 
the harvester was the largest item of expense comprising 35 per cent. The 
next largest item was the share of the landlord which was 34 per cent. This 
expense was incurred only by the tenants in the form of share of crop paid 
to landlords. The other items of expense arranged from highest to lowest were 
cash expenses, unpaid family labor, purchased livestock, and tools and equip¬ 
ment* 


The cash expenses of the owner-operators were bigger than the tenants. 
This may be due to the larger size of the areas farmed by the owner-operators. 

Table 9. Farm expenses . 


KINDS OF EXPENSES 

OWNER 

TENANTS 

ALL FARMS 

PER CENT 

Harvesters' share 

396 

188 

238 

35 

Landlord's share 

0 

297 

226 

34 

Cash expenses 

298 

.85 

136 

20 

Unpaid family labor 

27 

47 

42 

6 

Purchased livestock 

90 

7 

27 

4 

.Purchased tools & 
eqvipment 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

815 

625 

671 

100 


Farm privileges . Farm privileges consist of the value of farm products 
used in the operator's household including the value of one year's use of the 
operator's dwelling (Table 10). 

Farm crops constituted the highest, 81 per cent, of the farm privileges 
for all farms. The owner-operators had more farm privileges than the tenants 
because the latter had to dispose a larger proportion of the small production 
to meet land rent. 


The value of crops, poultry and livestock, fruits and vegetables used at 
home amounted to P292 on the average. When the rental value of tBae dwelling 
was added, the farm privileges amounted to P310. This amount was much lower 
than the farm receipts. This may be because the operators raised more than 
their needs and sold most of it rather than use it in the farm. Besides the 
operators prefer corn to rice so that they sell most of the rice they raise. 
This result is different from that of a survey of rice farmers in the Ilocos 
region where their farm privileges were higher than their receipts because 
they used most of the products they produced. §/ 


§/ Sacay, F.M. et al. The Economic and Social Status of Rice Farmers in 
the Ilocos Region. Philippine Agriculturist. Vol. XL No. 1. June 1956, 

U. P, College of Agriculture, College, Laguna, p. 656. 


' /i* 


Table 10* Farm privileges 


"ITEM• "• 

: , iv r 

" OWNER 

• TENANT- • 

■ •" ~mr~ 

iwr~ • 

VXLifi 

• PER CENT ' 

Fay^c.ropy 

"pesos 

358 

pesos 71 
217 

pesob • 
251 

81 

poultry .and livestock .1 

'. ' 67 ' 

" rn-/ v...r 


'8 5 . . - ; 

il;, 

Rental value of dwell¬ 




... (,»• *v , 

ing 

39 

lx 

* 18 

■; r -Q . . - ■; 

Fruits &. vegetables. , 

... 11 , 

. 4 

3. 

2 

Total-- 

■ -.475- 

.256 

-310- .... 

..-IflCL.... _ 

. __. fr . 




** 


L abor inco me and labor earning s. The farm operators had small farm in¬ 
come and~theIFlabor Income were even lower (Treble 11;* This :v;y be due to 
lorg,.^amount of ovpcesc:: locob\ V. oppr-v-v ’/fneh the value 

of farm privileges was added to the labor income; the labor earnings-averaged 
?4J& r “ ' ■ ’’ : 

r y 

The labor earnings of owner-operaoors ware njuch Higher than those of the 
tenants * This condition exists because- the owners sold more farm products 
than the tenants besides having bigger fame.. 

* ’ n .* ; 

Labor earnings were influenced by cron are? and yield per hectare-. As " 
one crop area increased* labor earning tended to go up-, Farmers with, higher 
yields per hectare generally he ' greeter labor earnings* 

Q/ 

- These ■ results stem r,o corroborate T-.th the work of oaeay et .al “i. in a.. 

survey of farmers in the lie cos region 


Table 11. Labor income and labor earnings'" 


' ITEM' 

'■ " " OWNER" ■ ' 

TEN m 

ALE FARMS . 


peso 

' ’peso 

peso 

..,'f^XTn ,-repeipts ' .. 

*. 1,807 

•' 538 - 

843 :; 

....Farm expenses ... 

" . ' 815 , " 

• $25 •"••• ' 

" '671 v?, nvr: 

Farm income 

922 

. “? 7 : . r : 

" 172 

Interest at <.'■>% on 

• 


r ' • 

.. t .. Operators, iverare 

Investment 133 

28 

66 

La.bor-. income . 

609 . 

-116- •' ” ' 

• ' 106 '" 

. *l'afrr.. pri vile ges*" 

.' 475 : '' r "•;. 

256" ' ' " - 

•sio ,f ,f •••’ 

Labor earnings 

" 1,284 '• 

140 ' •' ": • 



'* "Fam ily incom e.. The operators do some/outside' jobs to"add to ihsi/r labor 
earnings! 1'he jobs commonly performed outside their own farms h v'i plowing,"‘ 
harrowing, weeding and planting for others A few engaged in buying and 
selling, saving logs, carpentry and n3scksndr.hi.ng* -- — - 

:.*• • - . . ... \V 
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Other members of the family also contributed to the family income. The 
owner-operators had higher family income than the tenants. The total family 
income amounted to P742 (Table 12). The average number of persons in the 
family was 6 and the income for each individual amounted to P1Z4. 

The family income for owner—operators was much higher than the tenants 
because of the bigger area that the owner-operators fanned and higher interest 
earned on investment. 


Table 12, Family income and amount available for the family 


ITEM 

OWNER 

TENANT 

ALL FARMS 


peso 

peso 

peso 

Operator's income 


137 

159 

From job off farm 

227 

From job on farm 

1,284 

140 

416 

Earnings of other members of family 



42 

From farm (charged as expense) 

27 

47 

From job off farm 

70 

72 

71 

Interest earned by operator's 


22 

54 

Investment 

156 

Total 

1,764 

418 

742 

Number in household 

7 

5 

6 

Income for each member of the family 

252 

84 

124 


Comparison of fanning efficiency between graduates and non-graduate farmers 

In this comparison nine farmer-graduates of the Bukidnon National Agricul¬ 
tural School were compared to nine non-graduate tenant-farmers. Both had an 
average ricefield of 4.75 hectares. The average production of palay per hec¬ 
tare in cavans was 48.22 for the graduate farmers and 45.33 for non-graduate 
farmers both of which were more than one and one-half times the national aver¬ 
age, 27 The lower production on the part of the tenants was due to less super¬ 
vision of the field after planting. 

The investment of the graduate-fanners was four times as much as those of 
the tenants. This was because the tenants did not possess any piece of land# 
The buildings they had were generally small. less attention was paid to rais¬ 
ing livestock. 

Receipts from palay for both tenures were almost the same in value. Since 
most of the poultry were raised by the graduates, they had more sales than the 
tenants who rarely kept them. 


2 / 


Philippine Agricultural Statistics, Vol. 


I., op. cit. p. 54. 
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The total farm expenses of the graduate-farmers were a little less than 
the tenant-farmers because they did not pay land rent. On the other hand, the 
tenants, gave a share of the crop to the landlord for land rent. The expenses 
for both on harvester's share was almost the same. Cash expense was another, 
great item. The owners bad to pay more to finance the operation of the field 
than the tenants bid* Pure cases of livestock on the part of the graduates 
were four times more than the non-graduates. 

When total farm expenses were deducted from total farm receipts, the 
graduate-farmers realized a bigger amount than the non-graduate farmers. This 
was due to the higher total farm receipts and lesser farm expenses of the 
graduate-farmers. 


-After deducting the interest on operator's average investment from farm 
income, the labor income for the nen-graduates were negative. 

•Adding one larm privileges po one labor income, both operator's labor 
earnings were positive* However, the non-graduates, did not have as much labor 
earnings because their farm privileges were relatively lower and was further 
reduced by their negative labor income. 

The graduates hoc highe: labor earnings than the, tenants because the for¬ 
mer had higher non-farm income than the latter. 

To obtain ine. ..total family income the total operator's labor earnings were 
andfid to the unpaid family iabor and other family non-farm income. The graduate- 
tamers had higher total family Income. ,, . " 

To find the amount available, for family living, the interest.'earned by 
operator’s investment is added to the total family income. The,graduates had 
nigger amount available for family living. This could be attributed to re¬ 
ceipts, Denser expenses and greater farm privileges, better income from jobs 
off farm and additional income of other family members. ; • 

Rice growing ; r.u t.'Ce., Th e farmers prepare their seedbeds in an upland 
orea 0 preparation consisted of cleaning +he vegetation, plowing the field 

once, harrowing until the seedbed was well pulverized, furrowing and sowing 
of seeds in the furrows or drilling. Furrowing with a hoe was preferred by 
the farmers because ; :hc plow makes deeper furrows and the seeds -•cnorgo in 
a much longer time- ■. •>. 


After the seedbed, the main lowland field is prepared, fhe lowland fields 
are plowed once and harrowed two to three times. The farmers fix the dikes and 
out the paddies ir. shape to hold irrigation water. Puddling and leveling of 
the field are done simultaneously. This is dor... so that the fields can be 


irrigated evenly, «j’vvi r ?tir.g pi 


leptl'i of water. When the field 


is tnoroughly prepared and the seedlings are at the right age for transplanting, 
pulling the seedlings :vs done. Transplanting follows. Two to three weeks 
after transplanting, the field it-; weeded. Control of irrigation water starts 
after the seedlings have recovered and water is checked two or three times a ' 


B©st Available Document 




week. This is done up to the dough stage after which water is drained to hasten 
the maturity of the plants and render the field dry for harvesting. 

Table IS. Comparison of farming efficiency of farmer-graduates of the Bukidnon 
National Agricultural School and non-graduate tenants. 


ITEMS 

GRADUATE-OWNERS 

NON-GRADUATE TENANT 

Operators' Average Inventory 

peso 

3,191 

peso 

727 

Land 

1,556 

0 

Buildings 

439 

126 

Tools and equipments 

282 

100 

Other livestock 

221 

43 

Work animals 

609 

410 

Seeds and supplies 

84 

48 

Farm Receipts 

1,366 

967 

Palay 

930 

919 

Fruits and vegetables 

24 

. 3 

Poultry and eggs 

292 

20 . 

Other livestock 

17 

12 

Increase in capital 

103 

13 

Farm Expenses 

838 

954 

Landlord's share 

0 

403 

Harvester's share 

398 

327 

Cash expense 

278 

144 

Unpaid family labor 

36 

53 

Purchased livestock 

121 

23 

Purchased tools & equipment 

5 

4 

^arm Income 

528 

15 

Interest on Operator's Average 
Average Investment 

191 

44 

Labor Income 

337 

-31 

Farm privileges 

436 

228 

Operator's labor earning 

773 

197 

Operator's non-farm Income 

258 

123 

Operator's total labor earnings 

1,031 

320 

Unpaid family labor 

36 . . . 

53 . 

Other family non-farm income' 

\ 83 

V73"' 

Total family income 

1,150 

"# 

Interest Earned by Operator's 
Investment 

165 

36 

Amount available for family living 

1,140 

482 


The farmers use sickle and "kayog" for harvesting. Threshing of palay is 
usually done by trampling with carabao or men. 

^icefields were laid idle after harvesting up to the next season of plant¬ 
ing. There was no rotation with other crops. 

The rice varieties used were wagwag and elon-elon, Wagwag proved better 
by an excess of three and one-half cavans per hectare over the elon-eion. 
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Table 14* Lowland palay- average labor requirment 


* CULTURAL PRACTICES " 


MAN HOUR 

ANIMAL HDUR 

Seedbed Preparation 




Cleaning 


-. -4 

0 

Plowing- 


6 

5 

.Harrowing 

- ‘ *• 

• • 5 

4 

Furrowing , 


3 

0 

Sowing the seeds 


4 

0 

Field Operation • ■ 

Cleaning the field 


20 

. 0 . ' 

Plowing 


40 

24 

Harrowing .* 


60 

36 

Putting dikes to shape 


10 

0 

Leveling paddies 


10 

6 

Pulling seedlings . 


28 

0 

Transplanting 


60 

0 

Irrigating 


45 

0 

Weeding 


40 

0 

Harvesting 


60 

0 

Threshing 


30 

7 

Total 


425 

.82 


Cost of production,-. The total cost of production per hectare of the low¬ 
land rice field was P222cl6 (Table 15) 0 This was only two-thirds that of the 
cost of production per hectare, hand plowed, of the Maligaya Rice Experiment 
Station, Mufjo?,, Nueva Ecija.l/ The items of the cost of production in the 
order of procedure are seedbed preparation, preparation of the lowland field, 
transplanting, care of crop, harvesting and threshing, hauling and other 
expenses,, ^he cost of harvesting and threshing is 37- per cent of the total 
— -cost of production inasmuch as the harvesters had to take one-fifth of the 

total harvest*..-. Although the amount appears too much on the part of the farmers, 
they simply had to take it since it is the custom of the place and that laborer! 
are hard to find in Bukidnon 0 The next highest item in the cost of production 
is the preparation of the lowland field, 23 per cent, ^his amount i3 justifi¬ 
able since culture 1 has a marked influence on the growth and yield of crops. 

; Other expenses are land tax, cost of seeds and ( depreciation of work animals 
'and tools covering IP per cent of the total, ■ t he land tax is 1 per cent of 
the assessed value. The cost of seeds per cavan-was based on the market value. 
The depreciation of farm animals was found by dividing the difference between 
the cost price and the selling price after it has been unfit for work by the 
estimated workable age- Sines tools on the farm last for many years, the 
value for its use was found by taking 6 per cent of its cost price. The cost 


§/ Handbook of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources, Division of Agricultural Economics, pp. 32. 
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of transplanting was about 10 per cent;’ Other minor but important factors are 
Oaring of the crops, 6 per cent preparation.of the seedbed, 4 per cent, hauling 
harvested crops from the fields to the farmer's house about 1 per cent. 


Table 15. Cost of production per hectare 


ITEMS 

VALUE 

IN PESOS .. 

Seedbed preparation 


7,05 ' •. 

Cleaning 

1.00 

■ 

Plowing 

2.45 

• ‘ * ' . .• 

Harrowing 

1,75 


Farrowing 

.85 

' ' * ‘ 

lowing seeds 

1.00 


Preparation of lowland field 


48.70 

Clean!ng 

4.60 


Plowing 

15.20 


Harrowing 

22.80 


Cleaning & fixing dikes 

2.30 


Leveling paddies 

3.80 


transplanting 


20.40 ' 

Pulling-seedlings and hauling 

6.60 


-Transplanting 

15.80 


Cars of crops 


15.95 

Irrigating.. 

6.75 


'■feeding . , . 

. 9.20 


Harvesting and threshing-/. . * 


83.60 

Hauling . 1 ... . ; .V 


2.50 

; 0 +her expenses ; ' . ..... . 


22.48- 

Land tax • 

2,75 


rCost of seeds ' . . 

• 9.50 


Depreciation of animal^ and tools 

10.23 


T 9 t ;a .1 '' • ;•* ‘ 


223.16 


,: a/"20 per cent of total harvest (44 eavans per hectare on the .average) 


Labor on-the farr ti. Part of the labor from plowing up to weeding was done 
by the so-called ’'honglos" system or exchange labor. W This is a form of a 
cooperative labor where a farmer has to render the same number of days rendered 
to him by another farmer. During the peak of field operations, they had to 
hire other persons especially during planting. On harvest season, many laborers 
from odtside the place go there, to harvest and receive one-fifth of the products 
they 1 , have harvested. 

^haring s ystem, There were two kinds of sharing arrangement used, the 
forty-sixty ratlcTand the twenty-five-seventy five ratio i& favor of the'tenants. 


Oppenfel'd, et al, Farm Management, Land Use and Tenanctt in the 
Philippines. Central Experiment Station Bulletin 1, August, 1957. p. 162. 
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Twenty of the tenants had the 25-75 and eighteen had the 40-60 ratio. In the 
25-75 arrangement the tenants were at more advantage than the legal division . 

30-70, since the average yield per hectare corresponds to a first class land 
In this pattern thd tenants provided the work animals, the necessary implements 
and defrays all the expenses for planting and cultivation. In the 40-60 ratio, 
the landlord furnishes the work animals and farm imolenents. ^he tenants defray 
all the expenses during planting and cultivation, ^or both arrangements, the 
seeds for the next crop and shares for the harvesters were set aside before 
sharing with the landlord was done. 

Sources of credit. Since majority of the tenants cannot afford to shoulder 
all the cash expenses during the field preparation, they have to borrow money. 
Forty-two per cent borrowed from +he alien merchants without interest on condition 
that-they have to sell their expected produce to them. Other landl ords lent cash 
to their tenants and payments were made at harvest, either in palay or in cash 
without interest. 

Rice outlet. Majority of the palay were sold to alien merchants because 
they offered better prices than the Filipino merchants. Aside from this the 
aliens extend credit during planting without interest on condition that their 
produce will be sold to them. Only fan" 4 - Ur - owner-operators sold a part of 
"their.palay to the FaCoMa warehouse. 


Socirl Conditions 

Types, size and value of dwelling s, ^he type of dwelling are classified 
into mixed (strong and light) and light materials (Table 16), Out of a total 
of fifty households surveyed, 22 houses or 44 per cent were made of mixed mater¬ 
ials and 28 or 56 per cent of light materials. ™he average area of dwelling 
was 31 square meters. Owner-operators have bigger dwellings than the tenants. 

The average number of rooms was three and the number of persons pel’ room was 
two. The owners had more number of persons ner household than the tenants. 

The average number of persons per ftuusehold was six, ^he operators had a f2/ ,r »~ 
space each of six square meters, ^hc owners had bigger value ox' dwelling than 
the tenants. The average value &r all dweelings was P176,00, 

Roofing, Cogon was the most common material for roofing (Table 17), This 
is because it was more abundant and available in the place- Of the total houses, 
76 per cent were roofed solely with cogon., ~onr .,oiiec or 33 per cent were 
owned by owner-operators and 89 per cent or 34 houses belonged to tenants. 

Since cogon is easily burned, those who had o.’.h galvanized iron sheets 
salvaged from ruined houses, utilized these for roofing the kitchen area. 

Twelve per cent of the houses had this combination of roofing. Twenty-five per 
cent or three houses belonged to owner-operafers and eight oer cent or three 


—■ Rivera, G.F. and MacMillan, R.T. "Rice Share Tenancy Act" (Act No. 4045). 
An Economic and Social Survey of Rural Households in Central Luzon. Cooperative 
Research Project of the Philippine Council for the United States Aid and the 
United States of America, Operations Mission to the Philippines, Manila, 

1954. p. 173. 
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belonged to tenants. 


Table 16, Average size and value of farm houses by- 
type of materials. 


‘.ITEMS 

MIXED STRONG & 
LIGHT 

Owner Tenant 

LIGHT 

Owner Tenant 

ALL HOUSES 

Number of houses 

9 

13 

3 

25 

•;<? - -.I 1 ' • 

60- 

Value of dwelling (pesos) 

• 468 ' - 

107 

156 

109 

•. •- i ?6 

Size of dwelling (sq.m*). 

55 

• 32 

37 

21 

+ t - •: U : 51 

Npmber of rooms 

5 ’" ' 

3 

•• 4 

3 

3- 

Number of persons per room. . 

n •• 

; m \o 

.. g 

... ; . ,Z 


Number of persons in 






household 

7 • 

5 : 

' 6 

"" 5 

6 

Flo: r area per person (sq.m.) 

7 

•6 

6 ". 

5 

6 


Galvanized iron sheets which;is’ m&-stwere used by six’ per cent 
or three of the total houses and these belonged to owner-operators. None of 
the tenants home had this kind of roofing* 


Nipa roofed houses were not common in thxs place t because nipa is not 
available. Nipa makes better roofing and lasts longer than cogon but is more 
expensive, Aie to inavaliability and higher oost, only four per cent of the 
total number of houses were roofed with nipa. One h'-use belonged to an owner- 
operator and one to a tenant„ 

Only 2 per cent of the totaj. houses were re of ed with nipa and galvanized 
iron sheets combination, Galvanized iron sheets were used over the kitchen 
area. 


Table 17, Hoofing materials of farm houses 


TYPES OF ROOFING 

OWNER • 

TENANT ALL 

HOUSES 

Number of houses 

12 •• 

38 ‘ 

SO 


5 phf 

cent of . houses 


Cogon 

33 

89 

76 

'■'ogon and galvanized iron 

25 

8 

12 

Galvanized iron sheet 

25 

0 

•6 

Nipa 

8 

3 , 

•4 

Nipa and galvanized iron 

8 

0 

2 


Water Sources; kli' of the farm houses had more than one source of-water 
supply (Table 13).“ The creek was the major source of bathing and for laundry- 
purposes. All homes used this source for tie purpose mentioned. Seventy-eight 
per cent of the homes used water from surface wells for household purposes. 


‘Twentjn-two per cent used water from the nearby spring. Eighteen per cent 
fetched from a neighbor's water pump. Water from the spring and from the water 
j»ump.were for drinking puiposes. Homes far from both sources depended on the 
faster from the'surface wells for drinking. 

Table 18. Sources of water for farm homes 


';.WftTER^OURCE 

OWNER 

TENANT 

ALL HIMES 

Number of homes 

IE 

38 

. 50 

per 

cent of all 

homes^r 

Creeks 

100 

100 

100 

Surface wells 

75 

79 

78 

Spring 

53 

18 

22 

Water pump 

33 

13 

18 


Percentages total more than 100 since all homes had more than one source of 
water. 

Sanitary facilities. Sanitary toilet is not found in every home (Table 19). 
Only 70 per cent of the farm homes had an adequate means of sewage disposal. Of 
the 70 per cent or 35 toilets, 83 per cent or 10 belonged to owner-operators and 
66 per cent or 26 belonged to tenant-operators. Eighteen per cent of the farm 
homes had only an open pit type of toilet. Seventeen per cent or 2 belonged 
to owner-operators and 18 per cent or 7 belonged to tenant-operators. Twelve 
per cent or 6 of the total farm homes had none at all and this belonged to the 
tenant-operators. 

If only all of the operators were conscious in providing themselves with 
sanitary sewage disposal, this could be built at little cost since local mater¬ 
ials could be had free and accessible to every home. 

Table 19, Toilet facilities of the farm homes 


TOILET FACILITIES 

OWNER 

TENANT 

ALL HIMES 

Number of homes 

12 

38 

50 


per cent of all homes 

Closed pit 

83 

66 

70 

(Open pit 

17 

18 

18 

None * ‘ 

0 

16 

12 


' Other household facilities. Modern facilities and conveniences were not 
found in the farm homes (Table 20). All of the houses were lighted uniformly 
with petroleum lamps. 

An earthen stove was found in all farm homes. No other type of stoves such 
as the kerosene or other forms were used. 
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One-half of the owner-operators surveyed had a sewing machine and two of 
the owners were the barrio’s seamstresses Tenants did not have any sewing 
.machines t 

Only one phonograph was found in the barrio. This belonged to an owner- 
operator, Th e best music in the barrio could be heard only through this lone 
facility.. 

» 

Other facilities were tables, benches, chairs, beds, aparadors, and cup¬ 
boards.- These were either made of wood .or bamboo. Two owner-operators had 


spring beds and cots 

were possessed by 4 

owner-operators and a 
• 

tenant. 

Table 

20. Other household 

facilities in per cent 

- .- 

FACILITIES 

. OWNER TENANT 

ALL HOMES 

ictroleum lamps 

100 

100 

100 - 

Earthen stoves 

• • 100 

100 

100 . 

Sewing machine 

50 

0 

12 

Phonograph 

8 

0 

2 

Tables: 




Wooden 

100 

87 

00 

Bamboo ••• ' 

0 

5 

4 

Benches: 

#- ' • 

• 


Wooden 

92 

79 

82 

Bamboo 

17 

68 

56 

Choirs: ... .. . 


* f 

. 

'Kattan . 

8 

5 

4 

Wcodeh . . .. .. 

•67 

24 

54 

Bamboo . , . 

. o- 

15 

‘ 10' 

Beds: 


* 

** * , 

Spring 

. 17 

0 

4 

Cot 

53 

3 ' 

10 ' ‘ . 

Wooden 

42 

13 

•20 

Bamboo 

25 

42 

3$ 

aparadors 



• 

Wooden 

58 

11 

22 

Bamboo 

35 

32 

32 

Cupboard 

17 

0 

4 


Education a l attainment s Owner-operators wore all... secondary graduates of 
the Bukidnon-National'Agricultural School (Table ?.l). The educational attain¬ 
ment of tenant-operators on the otter hand ranged from unschooled to second 
year college with nr average of four years in the grade school. T en p er cent 
were illiterates* oix per cent had one year of primary education, 6 per cent 
with two years of primary education, and 6 per cent with three years of primary 
education, fourteen per cent had attended v.p to four years in the grade school. 
After this, less than one-half were able to have more years of studies and these 
composed of 10 per cent fifth graders, 12 per cent sixth graders, and four per 
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cent'.Seventh graders, ^wo per cent were first year high school, 2 per cent 
second year high school, 2 per cent were fourth year high school, and & per 
cent second year college. The high percentage of the operators joeing high 
school graduates was due to their .schooling in the former Bukidrion National 
Agricultural School. Twenty-four per cent of the total number of operators 
were high school graduates. 

. Children of .owner-operators from 7 years of ago and above were all in 
school while the'children of^tennnt-operators after finishing the elementary 
grades were mostly out of school because of financial setbacks. 

Table 21. . Educational attainment of : operators'in; per cent. 

* + , , ’ , # , 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

OWNSR 

TENANT ’ 

ALL OPERATORS 

........ 

/Unschooled ... ’’ .a V. .... .. 

• 4 N ^ . / , .,1* 

• f 13 

10 

First grade 

• .... 

v.. . f . 

•' • ••• 8 ' 

6 

Second grade 


‘ ’ 8 

.6 

/Third grade 


8 

6 

.•Fourth: grade :.v* : *•. < V. 

Fifth grade-. :■ -. ,, W ... 

*1 • * * -l: i t • * 

•18 ' • 

14 


' "• 15 ' ' ■ ‘ 

• •. 10 

Sixth grade . 

*» * • 

is ■ • 

•• vie 

Seventh graded/ 

- 

5 

. . >;-• A 

First year, high- school • . 

- 

5 

2* 

> Se 6 ond: year-high^Pchop!. 

‘ill , -, 

‘ ’g • • . «»«-• 

. 2 

Third yea* high school ' 

• * * 

mm 

* ' .1 . 



fourth year high school 

100 

'8 

’••26 

First year college . , T< . 

* I* f 

mm 

- 

•Second yeaiy college . . V 


•• '• ’ ' S’ • 

2 


,Thip t was when the grade wee not abolished. 


Recreational activities . Chatting with neighbors and friends was the most 
common form of recreation enjoyed by almost three-fourths of the residents 
(Table 22). Only children below seven years of age did not chat because they 
cannot go around the neighbors. 

Wedding ceremonies and other big parties meant a day of recreation to both 
children and adults. Seventy-one per cent of the population enjoyed attending 
parties. 

Reading was another form of recreation;1 activity. Thirty-four per cent 
indulged in reading although some of this number rend irregularly. Most of 
the tenants' home's did not have any reading materials. The magazine they read 
were mostly borrowed. Owner-operators had reading materials, either bought or 
borrowed. The most commonly read magazine was the Bisaya and the Hiligaynon. 
Newspapers, Philippines Free Press, and Agricultural and Industrial Life maga¬ 
zines were also read by those with higher educational attainment. They either 
borrowed these or bought them. Only two subscribed to the Agricultural and 
Industrial Life magazine. The low percentage of tenants indulged in reading 
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could be attributed to their low educational attainment. • 

Young men and women went to-dances-occ^gaionally; ';Other forms of recreation 
were hunting, playing basketball ‘and .'volleyball, cock fighting and other forma 
of gambling. • . . ’ ... * 1 

' ' ■' Vf v • • • 

The' said recreational activities served also - 2s their source of informa¬ 
tion. ; . — , 

Table 22. Recreational activities of members of farm families 

in per cent V .. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

OWNER 

TENANT 

ALL PERSONS • 

Chatting 

70 

74 

75 

Parties 

59 

76 

71 

Reading 

48 

28 

34 ,.. 

Dances 

25 . 

20 

21 

Hunting 

6 

11 

9 

Basketball 

8 . 

8 

8 . 

Volleyball 

11 

6 

. :8 . 

Cock fighting 

6 . 

6 

6 

Other forms of ganiblinjg 

4 . 

7 

6 


£/ Percentage total more than 100 because members of farm families indulged 
in a variety of recreation. * ...... r 


Membership to organization . Generally^ adults and family heads had separate 
organizations attended (Table 23 and 24).'- These organizations were the-Barrio 
Council, Puroks, P.T.A. B.N.A.S. Project 1 and,the different religious affilia¬ 
tions. . 

The Barrio Council was attended by 98 per cent of the operators, the 
general purpose of whish is for the improvement of the education, livelihood 
and health and sanitation of the barrio folks. 

The puroks, another organization for barrio improvements, was joined by 
.96 ..per bent of the operators. Parents with children attending the elementary 
grades were members to the P.T.A. The members comnosed of 82 per cent of the 
operators. 

Owner-operators were members of the B.N.A.S. Project No. 1. This organiza¬ 
tion had as members all the graduates of the former Bukidnon National Agricul¬ 
tural School who received lots in Managok. 

; i 

The Roman Catholic sect was participated by 92‘per cent and the other 
religious dominations by 8 per cent of the operators. Usually in religion the 
children follow the parents. 

The owner-operatore being graduates, were elected leaders or officers of 
'he different organizations. 
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Table 23. Participation in organized group by adults 

in per cent. 

ORGANIZATION 

OWNER 

TENANT 

ALL OPERATORS 

..Barrio Council 

100 

97 

98 

Puroke 

• 100- 

95 

96 

P.T.A, 

100 

76 

82 

8 .N.A.S. Project No. 1 

100 

0 

24 

Church: 

• 



Roman Catholic 

100 

89 

92 

* Other religious dr.r.crd nations 

0 

11 

8 

i 


The children from 7 years old and above had also another group organizations 
(Table 24). The organization moot-ly 'parti cipated in the Young Men and Wornc:. 
Organization.- Ty> members wc”' - single r.cr. and women at the ages of .from 14 to 
26 years. This organization concerns itself with the recreational activities 
of the barrio, 

Sony: of the young boys and girls who ware in school were members of the 
different school organizations such as the 4-H Club, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
organizations with 3?. per cent, 16 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. These 
organizations tend to prepare the young children be better and useful citizens 
in the future. 

The boys and girls who were able to proceed thx’ough the high school and 
college became members of Student Body Organization as well as their class 
'"•ganization.e* 


-able 24, Participation in organized group by 
young members of family. 


ORGANIZATION 

OWNERS' CYJLirJ*: 

TENANTS '.CHILDREN 

ALL CHILDREN 

Young Men and Women 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Organization 

35 

34 

35 

4-H Club 

34 

30 

51 

Boy Scout Organization 

26 

11 

16 

Girl Scout Organization 
Student Body 

29 

6 

15 

Organization 

21 

4 

9 

Class Organization 

21 

4 

9 


SUMMARY AND RBC0KMSN!)ATKH6 

Farmers have comparatively low income and standard of living. This sit¬ 
uation con, however, be remedied. Farmers can increase their income by raising 
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animals and intensifying their production. The best yielding varieties of rice 
and corn should be planted to increase their production and subsequently their 
income. T hey should employ the best cultural and farm management practices. 
Operators and their families could earn additional income by engaging in hat 
and mat weaving. Others may earn additional income by doing off-farm work when 
they are not busy on the farm or during the slack period* like buying and sell¬ 
ing* sawing logs* carpentry work* furniture making and tinsmithing and black- 
smithing. The income should be raised first before the standard of living 
could be raised. 

The tenant-landlord sharing ratio is dependent on the contribution of 
each. When the tenant furnishes the implements and work animals and defray 
the expenses for planting and cultivation, he receives 15% of the harvest. 

If the landlord furnishes only the implements and work animals, the tenant 
receives 60!?. The sharing is done after the amount for seeds has been deducted. 

The "hongios" or communal labor is advantageous to the farmers since 
they contribute reciprocal ?abor instead of paying cash which the farmers 
may not be able to obtain from their produce. 


ooOoo 



FARM BUSINESS - MANAGEMENT OF COCONUT 
. IN ZAMBOANGA DEL SUR If 


FARMS 


Ireneo B. Mendoza and Raymundo E. Fonollera 


•• The coconut farmers in Zamboanga del Sur varied greatly in their charac¬ 
teristics and tenure status. x here were more full-owners among the farmers 
interviewed in the outskirts of Zamboanga City and Manicahan than in Ayala* 
Fanners in the outskirts of Zamboanga City were older, had more experience 
in farming and had higher average educational attainment than those in Ayala 
• and.Manicahan. 

Farmers in the outskirts of Zamboanga City had higher income than those 
in Ayala and Manicahan. This may be due to the higher production rates among 
farms in the outskirts of Zambonaga City which was about 5,555 nuts per hec¬ 
tare or 55 nuts per tree per year. 

There was a positive relationship between size of farm and income on 
coconut farms. The income of farmers increased.as the size of the farm in¬ 
creased. This relationship is brought about by the economy in labor and 
lower overhead costs on larger farms. 

•: Incomes of coconut farmers can be increased by the farmers’ or members 

of. their families engaging in some supplementary enterprises as poultry rais¬ 
ing, piggery or vegetable raising. 


The coconut is a versatile crop. It can be industrialized because of 
its varied products and by-products. Its more important products arc copra, 
oil and dossicated coconut. Its by-products are charcoal from the sholls, 
coir- from -the husks, brooms frbu the mid-ribs, fuel from'thc petioles and 1 
many others. These by-products, like the main produets can be created into 
industries!and provide more jobs for the unemployed. The industry is. second 
only to. rite in total value of production, about eight (oillion Filipinos abb 
directly or indirectly dependent on the industry. The government derives ft&a 
the industry about five million pesos annually in excise tax. 

Only a few economic studies have been conducted on this important indus¬ 
try, most of which were done during pre-war days. There was never a study 
conducted in Mindanao or the Visayas. The coconut industry in Zamboanga del 
Sur ranks first in terms of area planted and second in total value of produc¬ 
tion, y 


y 


Experiment Station 


y 


Crop and Livestock 
Standards, N.E.C., 


Contribution No. 4. 

Statistics, Office of Statistical Coordination and 
DANR, 1954-55, pp. 207. 



&$c.ay and Gaac $/■ (1952) studied the economic and social conditions of 
coctfnut farmers in Despujolsy Roniblon,- and reported that the average area of 
farms was 5.4 hectares; the average investment was P3,963,08 and the amount 
available for family living was °1,818.10 per family ob'an average of P330.56 
for each member. - • • • . 

Tablante and Nuestro zl (1952) conducted a study on the marketing of coco¬ 
nuts in the upland towns of Cavite and reported that the nuts were either sold 
by contract, outright sale of assembled husked nuts or as copra, to bopxa proces¬ 
sors. 

' g / 1 

Robertson and Tablante -/ (1952) studied investment and income on 132 
coconut farms in Indang, Cavite and reported that owner-operated farms average 
1.5 hectares in coconuts, and tenant-operated and partly-owned farms were larger 
and had approximately two hectares In coconuts,, 

Quintana et al„_/ (195,9) conducted a study on the farm- business management 
of coconut farms in Alb ay, Camari-nes Sur, and Quecon and reported that the aver¬ 
age number of hectares of coconuts in Albay, Camarines Sur and Quezon were 3^9, 
4.3, and 3.8 hectares, respectively. Farmers in Quezon had higher income -than 
those in the Bicol provinces. 

t 

‘ The objectives of this study were to find out the present organization, 
management and problems of coconut farms, to determine the income on coconut 
farms and the factors affecting them and to make suggestions for the proper * 
gni^.-irice 1 oi* coconut farmers .in making profitable changes in their farming.’-' t , 


. • Selection of the Area 

The area selected for study was concentrated in three predominantly coco¬ 
nut localities in ^amboanga del Sur; namely, outskirts of Zamboanga City, Aya1*> 
and Manicahan, because of limited funds. These localities vfere arbitrarily",'- 
selected upon the suggestions of the city agricultural supervisor, PhilCoA 
fieldmen and copra merchants. ’ , 

; • ' f . 

A total of 120 coconut farms were surveyed with, the use of prepared .ques¬ 
tionnaire; 21, ;Ln the outskirts of Zamboanga Ci’ty, 44. in Ayala• and 55 in Mani¬ 
cahan. The farms included in the survey arfe limited to those having at least 
on3 hectare of bearing coconutso 


F.M. Sacay and B.A, Gaac, Philippine Agriculturist, 36, 225-229, 
i/. N.B. Tablante end K.M, Nuestro, Philippine Agriculturist, 36, 492-299, 

§/ L.S. Robertson and N.B. Tablante, Philippine Agriculturist, 38, 48-56# 

6 / E.U. Quintana, B.M. de los Reyes and J.M. Marssigan, Philippine Agricul- 
turist, 42, 374-379. 
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RESULTS 

t 

Tenure Status 

Tenants constituted 50 per cent of all farmers surveyed in Ayala, 19 per 
cent in the'outskirts■ of Zamboanga City and 5 per cent in Manicahan-(Table-1). 
Ownbr-opefators* constituted 91 pfir cent-of all the farmers interviewed in Mani r 
cahan, SI per cent in the outskirts of Zamboanga City and 40 per cent In Ayala. 

Incidence of tenancy in the three districts studied is relatively_low com¬ 
pared to Albay, Camarines Sur, and Quezon provinces. Quintana et al. U reported 
that of the 252 fanners interviewed in Albay, Camarines Sur, and Quezon, in 1955, 
62 per cent, 60 per cent, and 41 per cent, respectively were tenants. This 
result follows almost the same trend as that in Indang, Cavite. Robertson and 
Tablante,. ^/reported a lower incidence of tenancy with only 18 per cent of the 
farmers interviewed being tenants and 40 per cent were owner-operators, ^orty 
per cent in Quezon and 27 per cent each in Albay and Camarines Sur were owner- 
operators. 

Table 1. Tenure status of coconut farmers 


TENURE 

ZAMBOANGA CITY OUTSKIRTS AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

Number of farmers 

21 

44 

55 



Per cent distribution 

Tenants 

19 

50 

5 

Part-owners 

a/ 

10 

4 

Full-owners 

£l 

40 

91 


100 

100 

100 


2/ No part-owners at the eutskirts of Zamboanga City 


Characteristics of coconut farmers 

Age. The average farmer at the outskirts of Zamboanga City is 11 years 
older than the average fanner in Ayala and 10 years older than the average 
farmer in Manicahan (Table 2). 


'll Ibid. 

Op. cit. 


r 




Table 2* Characteristics of coconut farmers 


CHARACTERISTICS " ZAMBOANGA CITY OUTSKIRTS AYALA MANICAHAN 


Age 

60.1 

48.4 

49.7 

Years of experience in farming 

34,0 

21,3 

26.3 

Years of schooling 

9,3 

4.8- - 

4.5 

Years-operating the farm 

22„0 

13,0 

.19,0- 

Years residing in the barrio 

44^0 

25.0 

32.0 


Farming Experience - Coconut farmers in the outskirts of Zamboanga City 
had more experience in farming than those in Manicahan and Ayala. Fanners at 
the outskirts of Zamboanga City had been farming for 54 years while those : in : 
Manicahan and Ayala had been farming for 26,3 and 2i 0 o years, respectively. 

.The farming experience of the farmers in the three districts studied is 
relatively longer than those in Albay, Camarines Sur and Quezon, Quintana . 
et al.9/ reported that farmers in Quezon, Camarines Sur, and Albay have farming 
experiences of 22 years, 11 years, and 12 years, respectively. 

Farmers at the outskirts of Zamboanga City ai'e generally older than those 
in the other two localities and most of them are owner-operators. Owner-opera- 
tors stay longer in faming regardless of the size of the farm lho;, operate 
because they feel more secure, 

Educational attainment The educational attainment of the farmers included 
in this study ranged from 4,5 years in Manicahan to S-3 years at the outskirts v 
of Zamboanga City, This is comparatively higher than that reported by Quintan*’ 
et. al, and that reported by Von Oppenfeld et al Quintana reported 

that the educational attainment of coconut farmers ranged from 5.5 years in' 
Albay to 4.1 years in Camarines Cur while Von Oppenfeld reported that the 
average educational attainment of farmers in the Bicel region was 4,3 years 
and 3,9 years in Southern Luzon. 

Years operatin g the farm 0 The coconut farmers at bhe outskirts of 
Zamboanga City operated their farms longer than their counterparts in Ayala • 
and Manicahan, 


in 


9 / 

1 °/ 


Op. c it„ 
Ibid. 


iV H« and J. Von Oppenfeld ct. al. Farm Management, land we and tenancy 
the Philippines, Central Experiment TV, )V | —Mu ;j 0 , August, 1957. 
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- Residsnce in the barrio ,""^he farmers in the outskirts of Zamboanga City 

..--and Manicahan resided in the barrios where they, are fanning Ippgep.,than those . 
in Ayala* This is true because the farmers in the former two 1 districts operate? 
their farms longer than the latter. 


The Farms 


Farm size . Size of. coconut farms can be expressed in several ways, The 
common measures used are total farm area, hectares of cropland, hectares in 
coconut and number of coconut trees. 

Total farm area included all cultivated land, farmstead, pasture, forest 
and wasteland* Farms were generally larger in Ayala than at the outskirts of 
Zamboanga City and Manicahan, The average si 7l e of farms in Ayala was over 
seven hectares compared to more than 5 hectares at the outskirts of Zamboanga 
City and Manicanan (Table o). ■. 

Hectares cropland is a better-measure of size of farm than farm area. 
This measure includes only the area devoted to coconut production,' Hectares 
cropland followed the same t trend as farm area. However, it must be noted tha 
a greater proportion of the farm area in Ayala is under cultivation Compared 
to Manicahan and at the outskirts of Zamboanga City, 

Hectares in coconut is another measure of farm size. This is a good 
measure on specialized farms. This excludes the area devoted to crops other 
than coconut ^n this study, Ayala still leads Manicahan and at the outskirts 
of Zamboanga City in terms of hectares in coconut, 

.. Number, of coconut trees is also a measure used by coconut, farmers. In 
this measure, only bearing trees are included. The disadvantage of this 
measure,. only bearing trees are included. The disadvantage of this measure 
when used to compare farms is that the distance of planting in different farms 
is not the same. There were more trees per farm at the outskirts of Zamboanga 
City than in «yala and Manicahan, The farms at the outskirts of Zamboanga 
City planted more trees per hectare (Table 6), which might have accounted for 
the higher number of bearing trees per unit area in this locality. 


Table 3, Average size of farms 


MEASURE OF SIZE 

ZAMBOANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

Farm area (hectares) 

5,9 

7.8 

5.1 

Hectares cropland 

5,7 

6,8 

5.0 

Hectares in coconut 

4.8 

5,8 

3,8 

Number of trees per farm 

487 

464 

356 


• Farm area by tenure . Size of farm holding by tenure of faim operator 
differs among the three districts (Table 4) c . 
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Table 4. Farm area by tenure 


TENURE 

ZAMBOANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AXALA ’ 

MANICAHAN 

Tenants 

5.6 

5.8 

7.5 

Part-owners 

a/ 

, 9.9 

2.7 

Full-owners 

5.3 

7.9 

■ .5.5 

All tenure 

* 5.9 ™ 


" 57T-— 

There were 

no part-owners in the outskirts of Zamboanga City 


Land utilization. A yala and the outskirts of Zamboanga City had a greater 
nroporbxon of the total cropland devoted to coconut production than in Manica¬ 
han. Eighty-five per cent of the total cropland in Ayala and 84 per cent at the 
outskirts of Zamboanga City were devoted to coconut productions Ayala and Mani- 
cahan. had almost the same proportion of the total cropland devoted to rice pro¬ 
duction. Manicahan had 11.5 per cent of total cropland devoted to other crops. 


Table 5. Land utilization 


LAND USE 

ZAMBOANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

‘ n/ 

Hectares cropland 

5.7 . 

6.8 

5.0 


per - cent of hectares cropland 

Coconpt plantation 

.84 

85,3 

75.2 

Rice land 

10 

13.0 

13.3 

Other crops 

6 

. 1.7 

11.5 

Total 

TjTO" “ “ 


^ ■— - 


a/ See Table 3. 


Production 

The average production of nuts per hectare was highest at the outskirts of 
Zamboanga City while Ayala had the highest production of nuts per tree (Table 6). 
The average yield of nuts per hectare in the outskirts of Zamboanga City is 
5,555 nuts, 1.2 times as much as Ayala. In terms of nuts per tree, Ayala had 
1.2 times as much as Manicahan and in the outskirts of Zamboanga City. 

Relation of number of trees t o production rates . It can be seen in Table 7 
that as the number of trees per hectare increased the production of nuts per 
hectare also increased. The production of nuts per tree tends to increase as 
the number of trees per hectare decreases. The number of nuts per tree did 
not necessarily increase the yield per hectare. 

In this‘study there were 38 farms with 50 or less trees per heotare* 65 
farms with 51 to 100 trees per hectare, and 17 farns with 101 or more trees 
per hectare. 
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Table 6. Production rates on coconut farms 


DISTRICTS 

NUES PER HECTARE 

TREES EE R HECTARE 

NUTS PER TREE 

Zamboanga City 




outskirts 

5.555 

101 

55 

Manicahan 

5^030 

95 

53 

Ayala 

4,880 

80 

61 


5,155 

92 

56 


The average yield per hectare of nuts for farms with 50 or less trees per 
hectare was 3,023, those with 51 to 100 per hectare was 4,753 nuts and those 
with 101 or more trees per hectare was 7,236. 

The average production of nuts per tree of farms with 50 or less trees 
■per 'hectare was 65 nuts, those with 51 to 100 trees per hectare was 53 nuts, 
and those with 101 or more trees was 50 nuts. 

Table 7. Relation of number of trees to production rates for 

the three localities. 


TREES PER HECTARE 
Range - Mode 

NUMBER OF FARMS 

NUTS PER HECTARE 

NUTS PER TREE 

50 and below 50 

38 

3,023 

65 

51 - 100 100 

65 

4,753 

53 

101 & above 125 

17 

7,236 

50 


Land Value 

The land values per hectare in the three localities varied considerably. 
They ranged from P833 in Manic aha n to PI, 359 in the outskirts of Zamboanga 
City (Table 8). 

One. common practice of determining the value of the fam among some 
“ farmers is to express it in terms of pesos per tree. Manicahan had the 
lowest value per tree while the farms in the outskirts of Zamboanga City 
had the highest with ?16 per tree.. 

Production ra tes and lan d va lues . To study the relationship between 
production rates and land values on coconut farms, data on the 120 farms in 
the three localities were analyzed. x he farms were grouped according to the 
number of nuts produced per hectare. 

* l• 

'^here was a positive relationship between production rates and land 
'values. The land value per hectare increased as the number of nuts produced 
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. DISTRICT . 

PESOS PER HECTARE 

PESOS PER TREE 

Zaiiiboanga City Outskirts 

1,359 

16 

Ayala 

15 631 . 

14 

•Manicahan 

!.* • , i 

833 

10 

All farms 

•1,16? 

13 

per hectare also increased (Table 9), ^he average value per hectare of coco- 

nut farms with yields of over 

8501 nuts per hectare 

was almost twice as .much 

■‘•hose with yields of 1500 nuts and below per hectare. 

Table 9, Rate of production-and land values per 

hectare on coconut farms 

NUTS PER.HECTARE 

NUMBER OF FARMS 

PESOS PER HECTARE 

1500 and below 

11 

866 

1501 - 5,500 

31 

918 

3501 - 5,000 

28 . 

1015 

5001 - 8500 

42 

• 1232. 

8501 and above 

8 

1502 

All farms 

120 

1106 


Labor Input 

Man days- per farm . The industry is generallv a year round activity for 
trie farmer^ Although the work is distributed throughout the year, the period 
>';*ren planting and harvesting leaves the farmer idle if he has no intercrop 
or supplementary enterprises and does not practice clean culture. 

Coconut' farmers in Ayala scent more days on the farm because of their 
large farmsr They spent a total of 108 man days comoared to 63 and 84 man 
- days in Manicahan and at the outskirts of Zarnbonaga City, respectively • • 
^Fable lb). 

Cleaning the plantation as part of the maintenance chores tooK about 52.1 
per cent of total farm labor at the outskirts of Zamboanga City and 36.8 per 
cent of the total farm labor in Ayala. In Manicahan it was .about 38.9 per 
want of the total farm labor. Very few farmers did any fencing and fertiliz¬ 
ing on their farms . 

Harvesting, picking of nuts from the tree to hauling nuts to the copra 
drier took about 27,9 per cent of the total farm labor at the outskirts of 
Zamboanga City, 41r.00 per cent in Ayala, and 46.6 per cent in Manicahan. 
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Approximately ±6.5 per cent of the total labor on the farms was spent for 
copra making. 


Table 10, Average man labor days per farm 


FIELD OPERATION 

ZAMBOANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

Total man days 

84 

108 

66 


p e 

r c 

e n t 

Maintenance 

Cleaning plantation 

52.1 

56o8 

27.8 

Fencing 

5,5 

6.0 

8.9 

•Fertilizing 

0 

0 

0 

Harvesting 




Picking 

10.3 

12.0 

14.0 

Gathering and piling 

6.7 

10,0 

12.6 

Husking 

5.9 

9,9 

11.0 

Hauling nuts 

5.0 

9,0 

9.0 

Copra Making 

op']it,ling* Crying, 

1 


• 

meat removing 

15-2 

15,0 

14 0 7 

riauling copra 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 

.... Total 

_10Q--_ 

— 100 

_im_ 


M an day3 p er hectare . It toak 16 days per hectare to maintain, harvest 
and prepare copra ’among farmers in Ayala and Manicahan (Table 11). At the 
utskirts of’ Zambonaga City it tool 20 days ner hectare. 


Table 21. 

Average man labor day? 

per hectare 


FIELD OPERATION 

2AMB0ANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

Maintenance 

Cleaning pj antation 

9 

7 

5 

Fencing 

5 

1 

2 

Harvesting 

•’ Picking 

2 

2 

2 

Gathering ana leking 

1 

2 

2 

Husking 

1 

2 

2 

Hauling nuts 

1 

1 

2 

Copra making 

Splitting, drying, neat 

removing, sacking 

r» 

0 

3 

3 

Hauling copra 

£/ 

1 / 


Jo o 0 1 

2b 

18 

18 


a/ less than one. 
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It required ies3 days to harvest and prepare copra at the outskirts of 
Zamboanga • City though it had greater number of tree because of the efficiency 
of- hired labors 

Labor c oat per hec tare„ Labor, cost per hectare wa3 highest in Ayala and 
lowest in Manxcaban”(‘fable* 12) e •‘■he average labor cost in Ayala was P2.43 
more than the average cost at the outskirts of Zamboanga City and more by 
less than one third that of Manicahan, 


Table 12. Average labor cost per hectare 


FIELD' OPERATION 

&ru\ijJiU*Un . 

OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

............. 

P 

e s 0.3 


Maintenance 

Cleaning plantation 

16 70 

6.00 

10.00 

Fencing 

0.20 

2.30 

2.50 

Fertilizing 

0 

0 . 

0 

Harvesting 

Picking 

24.70 

28.00 

20.00 

(lathering and piling 

5.10 

7.00 

5.70 

Husking 

11.40 

10.00 

7.70 

iiiuling nuts 

T^pra making 

Splitting, drying, meat 

4.50 

f 

6,70 

3,15 

removing, and sacking 

15.80 

21.00 

15.88 

Hauling copra 

0.57 

8.80 

0.60 

T ol a 1 

TO" ~ ~ 

81.20 

63.53 


Harvesting costs constituted the largest share of the total labor cost 
in all districts studied. Harvesting is usually done on a contract basis. 
The harvesters are paid a stipulated rate in pesos per thousand nuts har¬ 
vested. 


Labor incut per 
affect on the labor 
the ‘labor input per 

Table 

hectare by size of farm, The size of farm had a marked 
input rer hectare. As the size of the farm increased, 
hectare decreased (Table j5). 

13, Relation of size of farm to labor input per 

hectare 



KAN LABOR DAKS 

PiR II5CTARE 

SIZE OF FARM 


ZAMBOANGA CITY~OUrSKIRfS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

1.0 - 1. 9 


29, 0 

17.3 

24.5 

2.0 -2,9 


25.3 

22,3 

21.5 

3.0 - 4,9 


19.4 

18.4 

18.2 

5.0 - 9.9 


14.0 

16.0 

15.0 

10,0 - above 


13.5 

10.0 

11.5 

All farms 


20,2 

“1575" 

rsn 
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Greater efficiency in the use of labor was achieved on large size farms* 


Sharing Arrangement 

Tenants usually operate coconut plantations owned by big landowners* 
Most of the tenants have no written contract with the landlords. The duties 
of tenants range from keeping the farm free from the trespasses of a third 
party, maintaining the plantation, intercropping., harvesting, and copra- 
making. •‘•he share nrybe based on fixed rates Gr on how much work he contri¬ 
buted e 

(’haring the copra wao common in the three districts studied. At the 
outskirts of Zamboanga Gity and in Ayala the tenants get from 18 to 17 per 
cent, of the total copra produced and the li andlords get not less than 83 per 
..nt- In Manicahan, the tenants get j A per cent of the total copra produced 
and the landlords. Ho per cent (Table li', 


n This rate of snore is lower than those received by tenants in Ayala, 

wamarines-Sur, and Quezon- Quintana et, al. -f-/ reported that the tenants in 

Quezon and Albay get 46 ncr cent of the total copra produced and the landlord, 

54 per' cent. In C..marines Sun the tenants get one third of the total harvest 

and the landlord, about two thirds. 

« 

Table 14. Sharing arrangement by districts 


ITEMS 


ZAMBOANGA Clif 
.■OUTSKIRTS 


AYALA 


MANICAHAN 


Sharing copra 
Copra (kilos) 
Landlord 
Tenants 

By-products (pesos) 
Landlord 
Tenants 


2-563 

16.378 

26,392 

82 

83 

86 

18 

17 

14 

(76) 

(269) 

(34) 

50 

50 

SO 

'50 •• 

50 

50 


For all farms studied, the coconut by-products and other farm produce 
are shared equally between tenants and landlords. 


THE FARM BUSINESS 


Capital investment •. 
in* Manfcaha n (Table io). 
farm in the tlire’e localiti 


Capital'investment highest in Ayala and lowest 

A greater proporti. ' the capital investment per 

ss ctudicu was tied up in fixed and semi-fixed 


12 / 


Quintana et al, Op, citf 


assetso Land, including coconut trees, constitutes approximately 81,6 per 
cent of the farm capital. Dwelling constitutes about 9,7 per cent of the 
total farm capital and the rest distributed to work animals, other live¬ 
stock, other buildings, tools and equipment and supplies. 

Capital investment on working assets such as tools, equipment, supplies, 
and otter livestock amounted to about P458 at the outskirts of Zamboanga City 
and a little more than P260 each in Ayala and in Manicahan. 

Farmers did not fully utilize their limited resources. Very few of them 
raised animate other than those used for work. In all the localities studied 
productive animals as hogs, goats, poultry, and cattle can be raised profitably 
... coconut farms. Hogs and poultry can be fed with by-products of coconut. 
Goats and cattle can graze under the coconut plantation and keep it clean. 

These animals also contribute to the maintenance of soil fertility. 

Table 15, Capital investment per farm 


MS M3 

4 

ZAMBOANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AIALA 

MANICAHAN 

’ tend 

7,408,50 

8,603.00 

3,960.00 

Work animals 

128.00 

155.00 

244.00 

Other livestock 

551.50 

178.00 

114.00 

.belling 

1,504.00 

780,00 

326.00 

Other buildings 

122.00 

93.00 

51.00 

Tools and equipment 

99.00 

165.00 

154.00 

‘Supplies 

7.50 

17.80 

13.00 

• • i’ • o t a 1 

9,420.00 — 

9,991.80 

<±,d4 2,Lc 


Per 

cent 


. Land 

79.2 

86,0 

81.5 

Work animals 

1.3 

1.6 

5.0 

: Other livestock 

4.0 

1.8 

2.4 

Dwelling 

14.0 

7.8 

6.7 

Other building 

1.3 

0.9 

1.1 

Tools and equipment 

0.1 

1*7 

3.0 

Supplies 

0.1 

0.2 

0,3 

Total 

■“ ioo.o 


100.0 


\ 


Farm receipts an d expenses . The average farm receipts pur farm for 
three localities sCTr - / 5 ranged from P780 in Manicahan to £1,534 at 
the outskirts of Zamboanga «ity (Table 16), value of c ropa'sold by 
the operators was the most important source of receipts, \ 

\ 

\ 



The average expenses followed the same trend-as the receipts in the three 
localities* ' 


r 


Table 16. Farm receipts and expenses 


ITEM 

2AM30ANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

Receiptsi 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

livestock & product sold 

S 

23 

13 

Value of harvester's share 

22 

47 

34 

Crops sold by operator 

1,307 

922 

733 

*. i. " ’ 

Total 

17533 

992 _ 

~ 780- ~ 

Expenses? 

* * 

• 

• ' ■ ;> 

Livestock bought 

34 

31 

7 

Value of harvester's share 

. .. . 22 

47 

54' ^ 

Building and tools bought 

* 15. •. 

10 

• • 4 ♦* * * 

3 '■ 

Cash expenses 

-66 . 

74 

: . 60 

Hired man labor 

324 

396 

207 

Unpaid family labor 

137 ;... 

95 

112 

Hired animal labor 

' . ; 2 

8 

5 

Decrease in inventory 

; .33o . • 

•48 

no 

Total J 

93 c 

~70§” 

SC8 • 


MEASURE OF RETURNS 

The operator's farm labor earnings and family farm labor earnings are the 
best means of measuring returns from farming. The operator's farm labor earn¬ 
ings refer to the operator's labor and management charging labor contributed 
by the family and interest on capital as expenses* Family farm labor earnings 
refer to returns to the farm labor of the operator and members of- his family. 

. . . ; ’ i f- 

Operator's farm labor earnings was highest in Manicahan and lowest in 
Ayala (Table 17). The average operator's farm labor earnings in Manicahan was 
P132 while in Ayala it was negative P151. F^en with the comparatively higher 
income of farmers in Manicahan, they may still be considered low when compared 
to the income of coconut farmers in Quezon. 

ic/ 

Quintana et al, —' reported that coconut farmers in Quezon had operator's 
farm labor earnings of more than P320 and family farm labor earnings of more 
than P400. 
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Table 17, Measures of profit on coconut farms 


ITEMS 

ZAMBOANGA CITY 
OUTSKIRTS 

AYALA 

MANICAHAN 

Net farm income 

404 

283 . 

600 2/ 

277 

Interest on average capital 

565 £/ 

291 

Operator’s farm labor income 

— 161 

— 31? 

- 14 

Farm privileges: 

Use of dwelling (10$) 

ISO 

78 

146 

Livestock & products 

IS . 

20 • 

.14 

Rice used at home 

45 

61 

69 ' I 

Other crops used at home 

53 

27 

30 

Operator's farm labor earnings 

62 

131 

132 

Value of unpaid family labor 

• 137 

95 

112 

Family farm labor earning's 

m 

" - 56 

244 

Operator’s non-farm income 

682 

163 

350. 

Interest on ave. cap. invested 

565 

600 

2d • v ’ 

Other family non-farm income 

866 

15 

— 

283 •’ 

Family income from all sources 

“""“273I2~ 


1,168 


a7 This is 6^ per cent of the average capital’ xnvestedV'"‘^ar7boanga n6 ‘^y,' 
P9,420.50; Ayala, P9,991.80; M a nicahan, P4,842.00. 


The final judgement is the value of the money available to buy necessities 
in life. This is represented by the family income from farm and non-farm source 
The average income of farm families on coconut farms at the outskirts of Zam v ‘'''"- 
City was P2,312. In Manicahan it was PI,168 while in Ayala only P742 on the 
average. 


•,;C. VARIATION IK INCOME 

Income varied from among farms. This is evident where farms were grouped 
according to location, size of farm, and production rates. 

' Location. Farmers in Manicahan and at the outskirts of Zamboanga City 
earned greater returns than farmers in Ayala (■'■able 18), However, this has 
been inconsistent for the different measures of profit used. 

The greater profits of farmers at the outskirts of Zamboanga City and 
Manicahan was mainly due to high production rates and low labor cost per" 
hectare. Production rates in Ayala were considerably low due. bo the effects 
r*f coconut beetle infestation. 



In Ayala, however, It took more than mere production rates to increase 
the income of the farmers* ^here was greater incidence of tenancy in this 
district receiving a very low rate of share, 

. • Table 18. Variation in income by districts 


DISTRICTS f •> ' 

... NUTS “PER ’ 
HECTARE 

FARM LABOR' 
_EARNINGS 


lOTYrrarr* 

FBDfi ALL • 

; M v ‘ ' * ** 


Operator 

Family Sources” 

Zambtianga-City outskirts - 

5,5S5 

62. 

199 

■’.2,512 '••• • 

M ^h.icahan 

s,oso 

132 

244 

1,168 • f •• 

Ayala . 

i 

4,480 

- 131 

- 36 

742 - • 

* \ 


J i 


• : • . ,. .. 

Size of• farm . Income increased with each increase in site' of farm; ...... . 

(Table .The trend was fairly, consistent with regard to family income fr-*”’ 
all'‘sources*.- Inconsistency in the other measures was due mainly to the extic».u 
variation in income in Ayala. 


. Labor cost made up almost one half of ihe total farm expenses on coconut 
farms* Since labor is more efficient on large farms, the labor cost per unit 


Table 19. Farm size and income 


SIZE,OF FARMS . 

MAN DAYS PER 
HECTARE 

I^ARMl^ABOR FARMINGS 
Operator Family 

F/diiLY Income ’ 
FROM ALL SOURCES 

1.0 - 1.9 

26.8 

4.60 

6.30.. 

551.65 

2.0 - 2.9 

23.0 

1,80 

77.00 

770.00 : : 

3.0 - 4.9 

18.6 

50.30 

93.00 

1,428.65 

5.0 - 9.9, 

15.0. 

38.00 

.132.00 

1,944.00 

10.0 - above 

11.6 

110.00 

313.30 

2,346.30 ' : " 

r 

All farno 

~~ TO 

3G7& 


1,408.10 


area decreases as the size of the farm increases. This results in bigger in¬ 
come earned by farmers in largo farms, . 


Production rates . Farm profits aside from being affected by its size is 
cIbo affected by yield of nuts per hectare. 

Increases in yield were consistently reflected in income (Table 20). High' 
production rates within a fa'rraing area Is a reflection of fertile soil and good 
management* Although this may mean high total interest charge on capital invest¬ 
ment and higher labor cost, the increase in yield more than offset the added 
cost. 
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Table 20. Production rates and income 


NUTS PER HECTARE 



1,500 - below 

11 

- 55 

19.65 

515.65 

1,501 - 3,500 

51 

12.65. 

81.30 

1,114,65 

3,501 - 5,000 

28 

4.00 

90.00 

1,186.65 

5,001 - 8,500 . 

42 

33.30 

138.65 

• 1|515*65 

8,501 - above 

8 . 

144.65 • 

355.30 

2,708,30’ 

muwu-rm m— 

nr 

23726 

'"125.98 — 

—I7W.5B'- 


4 

As the production rates increased the income also increased (Table'20), 
The trend was the same for operator’s and family labor earnings and family 
income from all sources. 


SUMMART AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

While the income of the coconut farmers is low, possibilities of increas¬ 
ing this low .income are great. 

The results of the study indicate that the coconut fanner works on hia' 
farm from 66 to 108 days in a year. He should utilise his time profitably by 
engaging in some supplementary enterprises like poultry raising, swine raisin? 
or "vegetable growing. He can also derive additional income by planting cash 
and catch crops in his plantation. He can manufacture charcoal from the coco¬ 
nut shells and derive additional income. Engaging in off-farm jobs whenever 
.. cssible may also augment his income. 


Livestock raising which he can do under his plantation may well do to 
increase his income, help keep the plantation clean and maintain the soil 
fertility. 

The share of the tenants from the produce depends on the amount of work 
they contribute although soms tenants receive shares on a fixed rate basis. 
Tenants were paid for the new coconut trees they pl?nt. Harvesting costs 
constitute the largest share of the total labor costs. Fanners may do well 
by harvesting the nuts themselves sc I ..hr* wnv r::-rwise go to harvesters 
will accrue to them. 


/mf 








FARM BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF COCONUT FARMS 
, IN MISAMIS ORIENTAL 1 , . 

Florendo F* Zablan and Isabelo 0, Mugot 

The coconut farmers in Misamis Oriental varied.greatly'in their 
tenure status and slightly in their characteristics brid size of farms. The 
'■ ' farmers included in this study were predominantly full-owner 3 . Kinogitan 
had the highest percentage of full-owners. Gingoog and iCinogitani had bigger 
• coconut farms than El Salvador, 

: # Farmers in Kinogitan and Gingoog had higher income than those in 
'Salvador; "This may. be due to the higher production rates among farms in 
Kinogitan arid Gingoog which were 3*480 nuts and 4*096 nuts per hectare 
respectively. 

There was a - positive relationship between size of farm and income 
on coconut farms. The income of the farmers increased as the size of the 
farm increased; This relationship may be the result of efficient utilization 
of labor and lower overhead costs on larger farms; the labor cost decreases 
as.the size of farm increases resulting to greater income accruing to farmers 
- "with larger farms. 

• • 

Income of farm operators can be increased by raising cash cr.ojds and 
engaging in supplementary enterprises which will also give the operators 
and their families year-round'job’s, •• 


Coconut in the form of copra and dessicated coconut is one of our 
major export chops. The coconut industry is one of the dollar-earnlng in¬ 
dustries of the Philippines* It provides,our government with about five 
million pesos annually in excise tax. The industry earns about'-150 million 
pesos annually in fireign exchange, which is one fourth of the total trade 
payments. . ; .. 

1 . . . ’ ' ' 

The coconut industry covers more than thirty provinces with a 
capital investment of about one billion pesos in land and improvements, 

Aboiit eight million people or more than one third of the total population 
are directly or indirectly dependent upon the industry for their livelihood. 
It is second only to rice among our agricultural products in total value - of' 
production, ." 

Only a few economic studies have been conducted regarding this 2 
industry* most of which were done during pre-war days, Tablante and Nuestro.^ 
(1953) conducted a study on the marketing of coconuts and copra in the upland 
towns of Cavite and reported that the price paid by the copra buyers were 
based on the "Buen Corriente ,t grade. Only one price was set regardless'of,. 
the quality of the copra sold, v • 

1 .... . -.‘ ’’ 

Experiment Station Contribution NO. 6 7 *•** ’ 

N.B. Tablante and N..M, Nuestro, Philippine Agriculturist, 66 , 492-499 





Quintana et al^ (l959) conducted a farm business survey of coconut 


farms, in, Albay, Camarines Sur and Quezon and. reported that there was a 
positive relationship between size, of farm' and income of coconut farms,-.. ■ 


, f /. i J J- f '1 '' ‘ . • , . • : ‘ ft: •; 

, . The. objectives of the study, were to find out .the present organization, 

Management and problems of coconut farms and to determine income on these 
farms and the factors affecting them. More' and up-to-date information along 
these, objectives is,important to .serve as ,a basis tor, making, suggestions for 
making profitable, changes and increase the income of the farmers,! . ; 


Seclection of the Area 


The study was conducted in three predominantly coconut towns in. 
.Misamis,Oriental, selected' arbitrarily..on the basis, of : .suggestions of munici- 
”pal agriculturists, PHIL.C0A men and copra dealers. The stucly was limited on 
"these, towns because of. the limited funds for the study. 

Data on farm business management were obtained from 120 coconut 
farms. These data were recorded-in prepared questionnaires: .30 each from 
El'Salvador and Kinogitan and 60.from Gingoog..,. The survey method was pri¬ 
marily used. The farmers included in this^.study .were limited to those having 
at least'one'hectare of bearing coconuts, t < 1 


. RESULTS 


* ) -. >• \ *>, • v 's * !' ♦ ? ; :i* ■*f.. * ;. ' ; •; ; ■V- - 

... • ..." Tenure Status .. .. ,.-j . ... «... . . . 

11 1 * ■ t ! 

,• Tenants, constituted 6 per cent of ..all the farmers interviewed-in 
Kinogitan, 24 per cent in El Salvador, and 43 per cent in Gingoog,(Table 1). 
Owner operators constituted 90 per cent of all the farmers interviewed in 
Kinogita.nj 73 . per cent in El Salvador ; and 50 per cent in-Gingoog. 


Table 1., Tenure status of coconut farmers 


- Tenure'' 

1 El Salvador : ' 

Kinogitan 

r r 

.... . L' 

Gingoog- ;;; 

Number of farmers 

' i .' f i ' ' ‘ ' ' 

.. 30 . • : 

• : 30, 

* 

• • 

60 

• i.r •••:' 

. . Percentage, distribution 

, . 


' J ■■ ■ f ’ ■ ■ ■ • ' 

.Tenants t _ 

.. ’ ... 24 : 

4. ... 

{ 6,, \ , • 



Part-owners 

“ ' 3 * : : 

3.3 - 

• 

» 

7 

Full-owners 

- -. 73 * ‘ 

90.1 


50 

TOTAL . 

. 100. - 

100 . .- 

. t * •• 

100. ... ■ 


^E.U. Quint’ana,’B.N, de los Reyes and J,M‘, Marasigan, Philippine 
Agriculturist, 42, 374-389. 






Incidence of tenancy in the three municipalities studied is slightly 
higher compared to Indang, Cavite. Robertson and Tablant* 3 ^ reported that of the 
132.farmers.interviewed in Indang,. Cavite in 1952 only 24 or 18 per cent were 
tenants. 

Characteristics of coconut farmers 

Age, The average farmer in El Salvador is older by about four 
years than the average farmer in Kinogitan and by about 5 years than that of 
Gingoog. 

Table 2. Characteristics of coconut farmers 


[? Characteristics 

El Salvador 

Kinogitan 

Gingoog 

•Age 

‘ 52.6 


48 

47.2 

Years experience in farndng. . 

..27 - . 


• -20 - 

23 

-• Years-of" schooling 

2.4 

- 

4.9 

3.8 


Farming Experience . Coconut fanners in the three municipalities 
studied did. not differ greatly in farming experience,. Farmers in El Salvador 
"'had been farining for almost. 27 years while those in Gingoog.and Kinogitan 
• had been farfning for nearly 23 and 20 years respectively. 

The slight'difference in farming experience may be due to the 
predominance of owner-operators among the'farmers surveyed in the .three 
■’ municipalities. Usually when farmers own the land they'are cultivating they 
stick to it regardless of size because their position is more secure than 
when'they are’tenants, or part-owners, 

• s . r • < 

Educational attainment' . The educational attainment of the coconut 
farmers ranged from 2*4 years in El Salvador to 4*9.in Kinogitan, This is 
about the same* as that reported-by. Vbn Oppenfieldj et al.5 in their study 'in 
the Bicol region and southern Euzon.- 

■ ' *' r . * » • * . . , 

• ■ • .'• The Farms . • 

Farm size . The most commonly used measures of size of farms afre 
total farm area, hectares of cropland, hectares in coconut and number of 
coconut trees. 

Total farm area includes all cultivated-land, pasture, forest, 
wasteland and--the farmstead. Farms were generally larger in Kinogitan and 
Gingqog than in El Salvador, Kinogita.n .had on the average "Over 7 hectares 
and Gingoog over 5'hectares of tatal farm area compared to a little more than 

'3 hectares in'El Salvador. (Table 3) • 

; ’ • 

4Robertson, L, S, and Tablante, M.B, Investment and Income on 132 Coconut 
Farms in Indang*, Cavite, Philippine. Agriculturist, 38. 48-56. 1954,r. ■ . 

—5H.-;and J."'vori Oppenfeld et al.. r Farm Management, land use and tenancy in the 
.Philippines, Central Experiment Station BipJLetip No. 1, August, 1957* 


t 
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- ..rt t Tgible''*3•' Average size ofufarms. 


' Measure of Size 

• oi EL Salvador. 

. Kinogitan; 1 - 

Gingoog 

Farm are (hectares) 

3.2 

mm 

5.1 

Hectares in cropland 

’ 3.2 

7.0 

4.9 

“Hectares in-coconut --- 

- .2.4.. 

4.9 

4.5 

Number of tre£s per farm .... 

264 


476“ 


Hectares of cropland refers only to the area devoted to crops in¬ 
cluding coconut. It i3 a better measure than the total;farm area because the 
total farm area is not usually devoted to crop production. The trend in 
'terms'of hectares-cropland-remained the same„..as.. farm area. However, it must 
be- noted that a greater proportion of the farm area in El Salvador is 'under 
cultivation compared to Kinogitan and Gingoog-,.,- *•.V 

Hectares in coconut which is only the area devoted 7 to coconuts is a 
good measure of size on specialized farms, Kinogitan ranks-.'first among the 
ghree municipalities in terms of hectares in coconut. Coconut farmers also 
use the number pf treds per farm in measuring the size of their farms. The 
disadvantage.of this measure of size in comparing farms is that the distances 
oif. planting in different farms are not the same, Kinogitan still outranked 
Bingoog and El Salvador in number of coconut trees per farm. 


Table ki Average size ©f. Ifann a?da by tenure 

■ • f ' • » - ' § . -v * .. . \ . \ .* •* 


*•' ' ' * ’ •*' 4 - l 

Tenure 

'El.Salvador : 

Kinogitan 

.'.Gingoog 

Tenant 

3.1 

hecja^es 

4.7 

Part-owner 

" ;v 2.5 

2,0 

3.3 

. Full-owner . 

2.2 

7.1 

5.5 

AH tenure 

• ' 2,6- ' 

- 4.5 : 

5 _ 


Farm area by tenure . The three municipalities differed in the size 
,pf the.farm holdings according 1 to the tenure of the farm operators# In El 
. Sjalvador the tenants had the largest size of farms, 

' .-J- : .., , , * ' ' * ' 

Land utilization , Kinogitan had a greater proportion-of its total 
cropland devoted to coconut production compared to El Salvador and Gingoog, 
Almost 93 per cent of the total cropland in Kinogitan was devoted to coconut 
production, ’(Table 5) *’V 


* r 




■t • fV 
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r \.i Table. 5». Land 1 utilization 


.'•Land Use 

El Salvador 

Kinogitan 

Gingoog 

-•-Heet&res... cropland 

3.2 

7.4 

5.2 

' V' r it . 

* t * : 

- Per cent of hectares cropland 

- Coconut-plantation ■’ 

75.25,' ••• 

• 92.73 - 

.89.65 

Upland rice . 

- - . 1.62 

•M *.**.’ - 

- 

Lowland rice 

1.04 

.58 

1.97 

Orchard 

0,01 

4.40 

6.56 

Corn land 

21.11 

2.29 

1.90 

Tobacco land 

l.°4 

- 


■Total 

- 100 

100 

100 


. Rifce both rupland and lowland, and tobacco had a combined "area of 

more than 3 per cent of the total cropland in El Salvador, Twenty-one per 
cent of the total cropland .in El Salvador was planted to corn . Orchard and 
corn were the crop next in importance to coconut in land use in Kinogitan 
and Gingoog, ' 

. Production. 

• * .« 

Gingoog had the highest average production of nuts per hectare and 
.per tree, while EL - -Salvador had the lowest (Table 6), The average yield of 
.puts per hectare in Gingoog . pas 409.6.;' higher than El Salvador by a thousand 
or more nutsi<, In terms of nuts per tree, average production in Gingoog is 
nearly 1,2 times- as ,• much as in El Salvador, 



Table 6 0 Production rates 

on coconut farms 


Municipaliti 

ea Nuts Per Hectare 

Trees Per Hectare 

Nuts Per Tree 

EL Salvador 
Kinogitan.... 
Gingoog 

2970 - 
3480. 

“•. 4096. 1 ._ 

no 

120 • 

128. 

27 

-.29 

32 

All farms 

.3515 

n9 

29 


Relation of n umber of troe s to yield . To show the relationship 
between number of trees to rates of production in the three municipalities* 
the farms were grouped according- to number of trees per hectare. The results 
show mixed trends regarding the relationship between the number of trees per 
hectare and production rates, The 130 trees per hectare gave the highest 
yield of nuts per hectare and 100 trees per hectare gave the highest yield 
of nuts per tree* 





In this study there were 28 farms with one-hundred or less trees 
per hectare (table 7)# 66 farms with 101 to 120 trees per hectare and 26 farms 
with 121 or more trees per hectare* 

Table 7* Relation of number of trees tc production 
rates for the three municipalities 


TREES* PER HECTARE 

NUMBER OF FARMS 

NUTS PER HECTARE 

NUTS PER TREE 

Range Mode 




100 & below 100 

28 

2428 

31 

101-120' 120 

66 

3323 

29 

121 & above 130 

26 

4795 

28 

AH farms 

120 

_3515 

_ 29. 


The average yield per hectare of nuts per farm with 100 or less trees 
per hectare was 2428j those with 101 to 120 trees per hectare was 3323 nuts; 
and those with 121 or more trees per hectare was 4795* 

The average production of nuts per tree of farms with 100 or less 
trees per hectare was 31 nuts_, those with 101 to 120 trees per hectare was 
29 and those with 121 or more trees was 28 nuts. 


• . The study seems to indicate that no farms M.W'sg those surveyed have 

reached, the maximum yield of nuts per unit area. The yield of nuts per 
hectare had been increasing consistently as the number of trees per hectare 
increased and showed no point yet where the yield of nuts per .hectare decreased 
as the number of trees per hectare increased* Quintana et al6 suggested that 
a farmer starting a plantation must maintain an average of about 200 coconut 
trees per hectare to get the highest yield. 


Table 8. Value per hectare of land and per thee 


• MUNICIPALITIES' 

VALUE PER HECTARE 

VALUE PER TREE 

E1‘ Salvador 

PI 028 

P 9.50 

Kindgitan 

1195 

10.70 

Gingoog 

1200 

. 11.20 

All forms 

P1141 

*10.36 


Land Values 


There was a little variation in the value of land per hectare 
(table 8), The range was from 1*1028 in El Salvador to P1200 in Gingoog. 

In terms of pesos per tree the trend was the same as the value of land per 
hectare. 

^Quifctana et al. 'op.-oit, • * '• • - 

\ * • * 1 y •'* • 
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Produotlon rates arid land values . The 120 farms included in the 
stride were grouped according to tire number of nuts per hectare to show the 
relationship between land values and production rates. 

The results show a positive relationship between production rates 
and land values,, (table 9). As the number of trees per hectare increased, 
land value per hectare also increased. The average value per hectare of 
coconut farms with yield over 8000 nuts was greater compared to coconut 
farms which yielded 1500 nuts and below. 


Table 9, Rate of production and land values per 
hectare on coconut farms 


NUTS PER HECTARE 


NUMBEt OF FARMS 

PESOS PER HECTARE 

1500 & below 


22 

1025 

1501 - 3500 


33 

1050 

3501 - 5000 f 


43. 

1110 

5001 - 8500 . 

* 

20 

1212 

8501 & above 

."i 


2 

1314 

All farms 


120 



Labor input 

Man labor-days per farm . The man labor days per farm ranged from 
90 man labor days-in Gingoog to 112 man labor days in Kinogitan. The coconut 
farmers in Kinogitan spent more days in their farms than their counterparts 
in EL Salvador and Gingoog# This is natural since Kinogitan had bigger area 
and ; size of farms than either of the other two municipalities. However, 
"coconut farmers in Gingoog spent less in the farm than those in El Salvador 
although farmers in Gingoog had bigger farms than farmers in El Salvador 
(table 3). 


Maintenance of the plantation took about 66 per cent of the total 
wan labor days in El Salvador; lT o per cent in Kinogitan and 40 per cent in 
Gingoog, Only one per cent of the farmers surveyed in Gingoog did any fenc¬ 
ing. Fertilizing was not done by any of the farmers in El Salvador and 
Gingoog except in Kinogitan where there were.two farmers who fertilized their 
area... 

Harvesting which includes picking, gathering and piling, husking 
and hauling of nuts utilized about 39 per cent of the man labor days in 
Gingoog, 32 per cent in Kinogitan, and 21 per cent in EL Salvador. 

Copra making used the least man labor' days among the different 
farm chores in the three municipalities studied. 
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Table 10» Average man labor days per farm. 


FJELD OPERATION 

EL SALVADOR 

KINOGITAN 

GINGO-OG 

Total man labor days 


96 

— 533 

90 

Maintenance: * • •• 

Clearing plantation ; 


P 

66 

e r cent 

46: 

40 

'Fencing 



• "" 


Fertilizing - 


•' # • 

a 

* ** ■ 

Harvesting: 

• 

; 

•i • 

18 

Picking 

. ^ 

12 

17 

Gathering and piling 


8 

8 

10 

n 

Husking 


a 

1 

0 

Hauling nuts 


mm 

6 

Copra making; 


12 

18 

16 

... “A 

Splitting, drying, and meat removing 

Hauling copra 


1 

4 

4 

Total 


lOO 

loO 

100 


a Lees than one 


Man days per hectare* It took more labor days to maintain, harvest* 
and'prepare copra from a hectare of coconut land in El Salvador than either 
Kinogitan or Gingo-og. El Salvador had higher man labor days per hectare 
although it had the smallest area and production rate because it night have 
used much family labor where there was a possibility of employing more 
labor than needed. 

Table 11. Average man labor days per hectare 


FIELD OPERATION .EL SALVADOR KINOGITAN GINGO-OG 


Maintenance: 

Clearing plantation 
Fencing 
Fertilizing 

Harvesting: 

Picking 

Gathering and piling 
Husking 

• Hauling nuts 
Copra making: 

* Splitting, drying, meat removing 
Hauling copra 

T " 6 ~ t ~a " I-V SO zO ‘ ' 



a Less than one 
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Labor cost per hectare* Labor cost per hectare was highest i,n 31 Sal¬ 
vador while Kinogitan and Gingo-og had almost the same costs with P53.00 and 
P54.00 respectively. The largest share of the total labor cost in the three 
municipalities studied goes to harvesting which is, generally carried on- 
contract basis. The harvesters are paid with a stipulated rate in pesos per 
thousand nuts, harvested.' The highest, cost incurred in harvesting is during 
picking because nuts are generally harvested by climbing the trees. 


Table 12. Average labor cost per hectare 


FIELD OPERATION 

EL SALVADOR 

KINOGITAN 

. J3ING0-0G 

Maintenance: 

. - 

pesos 


Clearing plantation 

18 

9 

6 

Fencing 

2 

- 

2 

Fertilizing 

2 

3 

- 

Harvesting: 

Picking 

56 

24 

30 

Gathering and piling , 

3 

4 

8 

Husking 

1 

1 

2 

Hauling nuts 

1 

1 

1 

Copra making: 

Splitting, drying, meat removing 

12 

9 

9 

Haulihg copra 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

- 75-- 

- 

. T4"" '' 


Relation of size of farms to labor input per hectare . Labor input per 
hectare decreased as the size of the farm increased (Table 13). Usually 
bigger size farms have higher labor efficiency than small-sized fa,rms. 


Table 13. Relation of size of fains to labor input per 
hectare. ' 


SIZE OF FARM 

EL SALVADOR 

KINOGITAN 

GINGO-OG 

1.0 - 1.9 

55 

37 . 

31 

2.0 - 2.9 . 

* 29 

24 

25 

3.0 - 4.9 

28 

18 

18 

5.0 - 9,9 

26 

16 

16 

10 & above 

6 

9 

8 

All faims 

29 

. 26 ".. 

19 
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• Sharing arrangement. -The sharing arrangement between landlord and tenant 
of' the produce in the farm depends on the kind of product. * 

The sharing of the copra produced is done by giving the landlord two- 
"'th'irds'‘of'the total production and the tenant gets one-third. 

•Vhen nuts are sold the same sharing arrangement as the copra is followed* 
Nuts used by the tenants for food are not counted in the sharing. 

. Charcoal manufactured from the coconut shells, by-product of copra making 

is all given to the tenant. Coconut toddy or "tuba" is shared equally between 
..the landlord and tenant. 


Table 14. Sharing arrangement by municipalities 


ITEM 

EL SALVADOR 

KINOGITAN 

GINGO-OG 



per cent 


Sharing copra: 

•. Copra (kilos) 

(1891) 

(5193) 

(4792) 

landlord 

90 

92 

83 

Tenant 

10 

8 

17 

By-products (pesos) 

(18) 

(25) 

(36) 

Landlord 

3 

2 

1 

_. Tenant 

" .v - Z & '■ ■ 

.98 

... 99 

Sharing nuts: , . 

i . ..• ♦ « / : 

; 

. 

Nuts 

(31) 

(63) 

(93.) 

Landldrd• 

. ... ' ' 13 

4 

42 

* Tenant 

87 

l • 

96 

58 


. The Farm Business 

Capital investment. Kinogitan has the highest capital investment per 
farm while lil Salvador has the lowest (Table 15), A greater proportion of 
the capital investment per farm in the three municipalities studied was 
tied up in land (including coconut trees), dwelling, and other livestock 
in that order. 

Capital investment on working assets ouch as tools and equipment, 
supplies.and other livestock amounted to ‘‘428.00 in Gingo-og, Kinogitan 
and El.Salvador had ?536.00 and'i’649.00 respectively. 
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._A-f-aw farmers utilized the area under the coconut trees by allowing 

animals to graze under them. This was especially true in Kinogitan and El 
Salvador where a number of cattle, goats, and carabaos were allowed to graze 
under the coconut trees. These animals did not only give income to the 
farmers but also helped in keeping the plantation clean and in maintaining 
the soil fertility. 


Table 15. Capital investment per farm 


ITEM 


EL SALVADOR 

KINOGITAN 

GINGO-OG 

-- “ 


P 

e s o 

0 

Land 


2474 

7993 

4724 

Work animals 


140 

121 

68 

Other livestock 

* 

472 

374 

174 

Dwelling 

« •• 

1225 

2778 

1066 

Other buildings 


32 

37 

67 

Tools and equipment 


37 

28 

20 

Supplies 

* 

• 

— 

13 

1.5 

Total 



11344 

wmM352!B®m i 

1 

ft 

P 

e r c e 

n t 

Land 

. 

56 

70.5 

77 

Work animals 

• 

3 

1.0 

1 

Other livestock 

* * 

11 

3.4 

3 

Dwelling 

• 

28 

24.5 

, 17.5 

Other buildings 

• 

0.8 

0.3 

' - 1.0 

Tools and equipment 


0.9 .... 

0.2 

0.5 

Supplies 

ft 


- 

0.1 

0.02 

“T'o: t a 1 


. w 


100 


Farm receipts and expenses . The average farm receipts ranged from 
P670.% in Salvador to ?2006,75 in Kinogitan (Table 16). The value of 
crops sold by the operator is the most important source of receipts* 

Farm expenses ranged from £“245,15 in El Salvador to P560.85 in Kinogitan; 
Hired man labor constituted the highest item of expense in Kinogitan and 
Gingo-og while the value of unpaid family labor was the highest item of 
expense in El Salvador. 
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. \ ; : *‘V. . * .* * .• 

• ‘ ; Table 16. Farm receipts ond expenses 


Tm- " :• 

EL'SALVADOR. 

KINOGITAN 

GINOO-OG 


V 

. sos 


Receipts: 




Livestock ond product sold 

‘ 164.00 

49,95 

95.00 

.. Value .of harvesters share of crops, 

1.70 

4.00 

2.60 

. Crops sold by operator 

541.00 

1952.80 

1182.00 

0 t a I 

e^b/zo 

2006.75 

l27b.6b 

Expenses: 




Livestock ond product bought 

4.75 

51.65 

1.08 

Value of harvesters share of crops 

1.70 

4.00 

2.60 

Buildings ond tools bought 

a 

• a 

2.00 

Cash expenses 

30.20 

56.85 

48.00 

Hired man labor 

65.30 

218.50 

226.00 

Value of unD.aid family labor 

80.30 

• 74.35 

42.25 

• Hired animal labor 

7.40 

- 

3.00 

Decrease in inventory 

• 9 V ' 

55.50 

155.50 

138.15 

total 

245.15 


HEaSZuJHI 


0/ Less than brii’ 


Measures of Returns 

The operators' farm labor earninrs and family farm labor earnings ore 
the measures for determining returns from farming. Tho operators' farm 
labor earning is what the operator gets for his labor and management, ^he 
family farm labor earnings represent the returns to the operator and family 
farm labor and management (Table IV). ^oth measures of returns were consis¬ 
tently high in ^ingo-og and Kinopj tan vhile El Salvador had the lowest. The 
average income of farmers in Kinogitan is about three timeo as much as the 
income of farmers in :.l Salvador. 

The amount available for family living,ip the best measure for com¬ 
parable earnings of farm families with earnings of farm families in other 
occupations. The average income of farm families on coconut farms in El 
Salvador was FBSS.SOj Gingo-og had VI276.65j ond Kinogitan had the highest 
.income of 5*2490.25. These incomes of coconut farmers are higher compared / 
to the income of coconut farmers in the Bicol region and Que z on province.*' 


7 


Ibid, 
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Table 17. Measured of profits on coconut farms 


IT5M 

EL SALVADOR 

KINOGITAN 

GINGO-OG 

Net farm income 

* 

425.55 

1448.90 

958.90 

Interest on average capital 

. .. 262.80 

680.65 

370.20 

Operators' labor income 

162.75 

768.25 

588.60 

Farm privileges: 

. ' Use of. dueling . 

122.50 

277.80 

106.60 

. Livestock and product 

87.00 

80.00 

38.00 

. • Rice used at home 

73.00 

29.00 

30.75 

Other crons used at home 

21.90 

48,00 

61.75 

To t a 1 

304.40 

435.70 

237.10 

Operators' farm labor earnings 

467,15 

1203.95 ’ 

825.70 

Family farm labor earnings 

547.45 

1278.30 

867.95 

Operators 1 non-farm income 

23.25 

462.00 

37.50 

Value of. unpaid family labor 

80.30 

74.35 

’ 42.25 

Interest on average capital • 

262.80 

680.65 

' 570.20 

Other family non-farm income 

• 

69.95 

1.00 

Family income from all sources 

aerrv- -■■■ i- .— --——.■ ■ 111 ■ l viv . '.t 1 

833.50 

2490.25 

1276.65 


Variation in Income 

The income of the different farms varied when they were grouped accord¬ 
ing t.o location, size.of farm and production rates. * • ' 

Location . Fai-iers in Kinogitan-earned greater returns than farmers in 
Gingo-og and ivL Salvador, This has been consistent for the different mea¬ 
sures of rrofits used (Table 18). 

■'•he greater profits of farmers in Kinogitan were due mainly to the size 
of the farms. It was also partly due to the status of farm operators; 90 per 
cent were full-ovmers (Table 1). 

Although the farmers in Gingo-og had the highest production of nuts per 
hectare, farmers had a lower income because their main source of income was 
copra. Incomp obtained from the sale of livestock and poultry products and 
also from off-farm jobs were very little. 
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Low income of farmers in Li Salvador can be attributed to the low pro¬ 
duction rates of their coconut farms. Farmers in El Salvador had the smal¬ 
lest average ares cultivated and maintained (Table 5). 


t * 


MUNICIPALITIES 


Table 18. Variation in income by municipalities 


NUTS P r R HECTARE 


FARM* LaBOR 
EARNINGS 


FAMILY TF“ 
COME F ROM ALL 


Operator Family Sources 


Kinogitan 
Gingo-og 
. El Salvador. 


3480 1203.95 1278.30 2490*25 
4096 843.10 902.10 1486.95 
2970 467.15 547.45 833.50 


Size of farm . Income increased with each increase in size of farm 
. (Table 19). . The trend was* fairly consistent in all measures of income used. 

. Lain r cost constitutes about half of the total farm expenses on coconut 
.farms. Because labor is more efficiently utilized on large farms, the labor 
.cost decreases as the size*of farm increases. This results in greater income 
.accruing to farmers on larger farms. i his corroborates the findings of 
.Quintana et al.2/ 


Table 19. Farm size and income 


SIZE OF FARM" 

.MAN “’AYS PER 

'“•AlSfLAiToir 

FARMINGS 

FAMILY INCOME 

HECTARE 

Operator 

Family 

ALL SOURCES 

1*0 - 1.9 

41 

494.00 

572.40 

1380.40 

2.0 - 2.9 

2u 

715.20 

795.30 

1420.00 

3.0---4.9 

21 

820.40 

877.40 

1475.10 

5.0 - 9.9 

. 19 

905.30 

956.20 

1500.00 

10 t: above 

8 

1210.90 

1252.10 

1600.00 


Production rates. The yield of nut3 per hectare greatly affects the 
profits just as size does. The study shows that as the yield of nuts per 
hectare increased, the income of the farmers also increased, ^he increased 
yields more than offset the added costs-due to the total interest charged on 
the capital invested and labor costs. 



6 



Ibid. - 
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Table 20. Production rates and income 


NUTS PERH2CTARE 

NUMBER OF 
FARMS ' 

FARM LABOR EARNINGS 
Operator Family 


1500 & below 

22 

590.20 

677.E0 

1355.20 

1501 - 3500 

33 

630.50 

682.20 

1464.40 

5501 - 5000 

• 43 

855.50 

902.20 

1477.40 

5001 - 8500 

20 

. 872.10 

955.OC 

1489.00 

8501 & above 

2 

- 1202.00 

1238,00 

1570.00 

Tots] 

120 

830,05 

890,90 

1475.15 __ 


Tenancy practices. ^he duty of i-v i. is a?nt ranger from starting and 
maintaining the pl'mcntion, intercropping. Harvesting and copra making. 
Usually tenants and landlord do not hove written contracts. As long as the 
tenant remains loyal to his landlord he will forever stay on the land. How¬ 
ever, tenants are not traditionally tied to the land. 


As reported by'the farmers, neither they nor their landlords liked 
written contracts.' The term of holding is indefinite. In the municipalities 
of Gingo-og and Kinogitan tenant farmers arc paid for the improvements they 
made on the land. Sharing was generally done in the two--third for the land¬ 
lord and one-third for the tenant basis- Other crops raised under the coconut 
trees except the fruit trees are not' shared but goes to the tenant, . 


Production Practices 

Intercropping. Fifty-three per cent of the farmers practiced inter- 
cropping in El Salvador; 48 per cent in Gingo-og, and 45 per cent in K’ino- 
gitan. In areas where the coconut trees were spaced' farther apart corn, 
rice and root crops were planted. , . 


• Weeding. It was observed. that there was no intensive effort done to¬ 
wards the control of weeks, ■‘■he most prevalent weeks were cogon ( Imperata 
cylindrica > Linn.) amor seco (A r.dr o ooccn asicnlatus Ret?.,) -; and guinea 
grass ( Panicum maxi mum Jacq,). u cic and sxckle were primarily used in cut¬ 
ting the-tall grasses that obstruct the harvester and hide thenuts during 
harvesting. Farmers cultivated the spaces between their coconut plantations 
not for controlling weed 3 but for Ihe ouroose of growing other crops. Others 
left their coconut plantation to nature’s c:> v c.. Pasturing animals under the 
plantation also helped keeping it clear., 

• i Pest Gontrcl .. There liae been a ctup?daruble work done on the control 
of pest by the government in the area studied, The coconut leaf miner is 
one of the serious pests discovered. However, its•infestation was immediately 
checked thru the cooperation of the epeonut farmers and the PhilCcA men. 
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Coconut owners were charged PO.'IO per tree for the control of the said 
pest* Other pests were of coconut and the asiatic palm weevil, 

last-two however have not' caused serious damage to the plantations. 


Table 21. Production practices 


• ’■ 

EL SALVADOR- 

KINOGITAN 

GINGO-OG 

• 

Numb’er of farms 

30 

30- 

60 

Intfrrcropring {%) 

53 

43 

48 

Weeding; 

Bolo or sickle 

52 

68 

83- 

Plow or carabao 

46 

10 

■ ' 8 

Pest control 

- 

2 


•Pasture 

2 

2 

9 


Disease control. The existence of such destructive diseases as the 
"cadang-cadang" and coconut bud rot was not known to be prevalent in the 
areas studied. Information fran the fanners have, not provided concrete 
grounds for believing the outbreak of such disease? since no heavy infes¬ 
tations have occurred. 

Method of harvestin'? , ^he coconut trunks in most of the farms are pro¬ 
vided with notches with Horizontal bottoms enough to accommodate the foot and 
are placed alternately on two opposite sides. The nuts therefore are generally 
harvested by climbing the trees. Climbers provided themselves with scythes or 
bolos with curved ends intended for cutting the base of the matured inflores¬ 
cence. Harvesting by this method was reported to be about 99 per cent of the 
farmers included in the study. 

.Poles and "linkao" are only used when the trees are yet a few meters high 
because climbing cannot be compensated by the amomt of nuts that can be gathered 
Only about 1 per cent of all farms have used poles and "linkao". 

Stage of nuts harvested . The stages at which nuts are picked and harvested 
from the trees vary according to the discretion of the coconut owners and the 
harvesters. Generally, nuts are picked every 5 or 4 months and at this time 
about 2 or 3 fully-matured inflorescence and 3 to 4 three-fourths matured 
inflorescence can be harvested from each full bearing tree. 

The farmers in the three municipalities studied reported that nuts are 
harvested when they are three-fourths matured and fully matured (Table'22). 
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Only a few farmers harvested the nuts when they are only half matured* 
Harvesting half-matured nuts may be resorted to by farmers when they 
in dire need of money. 

Table 22. Harvesting practices in the three municipalities 


. ITEMS EL SALVADOR KINOGITAN GINGO-OG 


Method of harvesting* 

Climb tree 

P e r 

98 

99 

c e n t 

99 

With'linkao" 

1 

- 


Poles 

1 

1 

1 

Stage of nuts harvested: 

Fully-matured 

16 ; 

14 

7 

Three-fourth and fully matured 

77 

85 

91 .■?: 

One-half matured 

• 7 

3 

2 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The farmers included in this study had a relatively low income. Oppor¬ 
tunities for increasing this low income are however, not limited. 

Farmers can plant additional cash crops like vegetables, fruits and 
root crops. Supplementary enterprises like swine and poultry raising can be 
added to the coconut enterprise without these enterprises competing with coco* 
nut for the farm resources. Cattle or carabao or goats can utilize the spaces 
under the plantation for pasture and bring additional income to the farmersj 
they also help keep down the weeds and maintain the soil fertility. 

Additional income can also be derived from the coconut by-products. The 
husks can be manufactured for doormats, the shells manufactured into charcoal 
and brooms made out of the coconut midribs. 

Employing in off-farm jobs can augment the income of the farmers. Family 
labor can be utilized more on the farm to minimize the cost of - hired labor. 

The amount that will otherwise go to hired labor will accrue to the farmers. 



